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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name 





Appropriate in its Route 





Appropriate in its Character— 





“The 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 





This is T4e century of all the ages. 
The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centres of 
America) is Te train of the century, 


and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing a picture 
of “The 2zoth Century Limited,” and a deal of useful infor- 
mation regarding places to visit, modes of travel, etc., will 
be sent free, post paid, on receipt of five cents, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth, 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


‘Trade-mark . Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
G3 Special offer. sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 


= samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 51. 


each 
package. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















“ Primitive Methods” are unknown in the handling of 

our yarns and the making of the famous 7 products. 

OUR methods—OU R material—and OUR Ohaceress® RESULTS 
SPEAK BEST IN THE Goops WE PRO DUCE. 


hosiery is.always reliable in colors and durability. 


DEALERS SELL THEM 


Style 19°W is a brand-new product with us. Designed and made to fill a long- 


a natural cream color Egyptian Sole. 25c. per pair; six pairs, $1.50, delivery 
charges paid by us, upon receipt of price, to any point in United States. 
Sizes, 9% to 11% inclusive. 
25c.> Pair. Style 19sW 
: Latest Catalogue 
showing styles, 
colors, weights, 
and. prices, sent 
upon postal re- 
quest — FREE 


SHAW 
} STOCKING 


39 Smith St. 
Lowell, Mass. 














felt want, as expressed by our patrons, for a-black, light-weight stocking, having 4 
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. l At 
ladies 


Standing, Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies is 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU J $100,000 ta $s. 
Write for rates, Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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CARIBOU SHOOTING JN NEWFOUN 





the State of New York—las only about two hundred 

and fifty thousand inhabitants, and these are sprinkled 
along the coast line. The railroad which crosses the island 
from Port-au-Basques to St. Johns is over five hundred miles 
in length, and the stations, after leaving the coast, are little 
more than headquarters for a telegraph operator and a few 
section hands. The coast is indented by deep and narrow 
bays, said to resemble the fiords of Norway, back of which 
rise steep and rugged hills clothed in a growth of stunted 
black spruce. The interior is a succession of great high 
barrens and moss-covered swamps—and everywhere water? 
in lakes, streams, ponds and hog-holes. 

Over this region roam the caribou, or North American rein- 
deer, in countless numbers, and here they grow to a perfec- 
tion of size and beauty attained in no other locality, some 
stags weighing five hundred to six hundred pounds, and 
bearing fifty-pound antlers. The caribou of the mainland 
is a smaller animal, darker in color, with horns. smaller and 
much more irregular, and is chiefly of the woodland variety ; 
the caribou of Newfoundland is of the barren-laud variety, 
larger, lighter in color (in winter becoming almost white), the 
stags bearing antlers of great size and symmetry. 

The doe caribou of the mainland is seldom found with horns; 
in Newfoundland, on the contrary, the doe is provided with 
horns in almost every case. The writer has seen numbers of 
does with sets of anuers that would be fairly creditable to a 
stag of the mainland. 

The game laws are framed to give the natives great liberty 
in killing for food—the open season extending from July 15 
to October 1 and from October 20 until February 1, The 
period of close time of twenty days in October is for the 
protection of the animals during the mating season. 

Licenses to shoot, issued to non-residents, are of three 
classes: The $40 liceuse entitles the holder to kill one doe 
and two stags; $50, one doe and three stags; $80, two 
does and five stags. 

The caribou—or deer, as they are called by the natives— 
perform two great annual migrations: from the northern to 
the southern part of the island in the fall, and back again in 
the spring. They begin to move south in September, singly 
aud in small bands; but during the mating season, which takes 
place early in October, the migration ceases entirely, not to 
be resumed until the advent of the first cold storm—usually 
accompanied with snow. Then they go south with a rush, 
the bands increasing in size by the joining of one drove and 
another on the journey, until in the southern part of the 
island a single herd will sometimes number two or three 
hundred animals. 

Each bandon the march, whether large or small, is in- 
vatiably led by an old doe, which walks five or ten yards in 
advange, the extreme rear being brought up by the stags. 


. 


The fagggst stags are the last to move south, because, the 
guides *¢. ey find they are left alone and then make up 
their mint df . It is more probable that their large horns 
impede their f ents to some extent. 

The best time ‘O ar to hunt in Newfoundland is im- 
mediately after the ig of the second season on October 
20, for then is the pe of Pee great migration. Few sports- 
men come at this season, ably on account of a mistaken 
idea of the climate; as a maftenof fact, it is not as cold in 
Newfoundland as in New Brune or the Province of Que- 
bec. It is difficult, however, to Segre capable guides, as 
these men are all fishermen, and the herring fishing, which 


Ts ISLAND of Newfoundland—a territory as large as 
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Cutting up a Caribou 


is said at times to yield handsome returns, begins at this 
season, 

We were fortunate in securing very good men, however— 
William and Redmond McCarthy and John Harris—all of 
Corner Brook, Bay-of-Islands; good hunters, willing and 








A long Swim toward Safety 


obliging. Few of the natives own canoes—the only canoes 
in the island are those brought by sportsmen for their own 
use. Having no canoes, we went in dories, such as are used 
in the cod and herring fishing. These were loaded on the 
cars at Bay-of-Islands, and unloaded again at Sandy Lake 
crossing—about forty-five miles inland. From this place we 








A Stag that made a Death-jump into a Bog-hole * 


took boat, went up the Sandy Lake River to Little Deer Lake, 
at the foot of which we made camp. . 
The second day out we saw a doe and fawn; then not an- 
other caribou for three days, although we hunted the bogs 
industriously. Then two does and a fawn. Game seemed 
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scarce, to say the least, and we began to lose confidence and 
to believe we had our trouble for our pains. But the guides 
assured us that as Jong as the weather neld warm and fine 
the caribou would not move, but that after the first cold 
storm we would see game. 

This we found to be true. The fifth day brought a cold 
storm with driving snow squalls. On the second day of the 
storm we began to see caribou—at first small parties of does 
and fawns, later parties of from ten to fifteen, including one 
or two small stags. Many of these droves would swim the 
lake, but the large stags seldom crossed the lake—their horus 
being heavy, they preferred to find a place on the river where 
they could cross by wading. 

Our camp was situated on a point at the outlet of the lake. 
About three hundred yards down-stream was a ‘“‘lead’’ or 
runway, which the caribou followed after crossing, and 
which led back to a bog behind the camp. On snowy days 
we would remain in camp, with a guide posted on the shore, 
If caribou appeared on the opposite bank, we would run down- 
stream through the woods to the lead and try for a shot after 
the deer had crossed, At other times we would cross the lake 
and go north from the camp on the bogs and barrens, and, 
selecting a position upon some hill, would watch with field- 
glasses for the appearance of a herd. Often the guide would 
climb a tree to get 4 more unobstructed view. Cold work this 
on a raw, windy day, upon a barren hilltop where the wind has 
full sweep. 

Although the caribou can often be seen approaching at a 
distance of half a mile or more, it is not always easy to do 
effective shooting. When travelling, the animals seldom 
stop to feed, and move at a fast walk or long, easy-swing- 
ing trot which covers the ground very rapidly. As soon as 
the game is seen, the hunter is in for a hard run, in a crouch- 
ing position, so as to take advantage of any cover, over ground 
that is soft and in which he sinks half-way to the knees. The 
natural result is, that when he is near enough to shoot he is 
out of breath and his nerves jumping. Of course, this is not 
always the case. When the wind is favorable, and the game 
coming straight for the hunter, he has only to remain abso- 
lutely motionless and they will come very close, even though 
the hunter be in plain sight. Caribou pay little attention to 
noises or to unusual objects, provided there is uo motion, but 
they will detect the slightest movement, and their sense of 
smell is wonderfully keen. They usually travel on cold, 
windy days, and keep always as much to leeward as pos- 
sible. When alarmed, they invariably run down the wind 
so that their noses will warn them if they are followed. 

The first caribou we killed was a fawn. We picked him out 
because we wanted meat, and, being young, we thought he 
ought to be tender. In facet, however, his meat was almost 
useless—lean, tough, stringy and very dark in color. This 
was difficult to understand, and the guides, for some reason, 
were unable to offer an explanation. However, I learned the 
reason later. It appears that during the mating season the 
fawns are weaned. The old stag, driving the fawn away from 
the mother, will strike him withhis horns and chase him half 
a mile. As soon as the stag gives up the chase and turns 
back to the doe the fawn will return, then the stag will chase 
him again. This is kept up for eight or ten days, with the re- 
sult that, from worry, violent exercise and change of diet, the 
meat of the fawn becomes for a time unpalatable. 

At this season, also, the meat of the stags is not fit for food. 
It is lean and very strong, both in odor and flavor, tasting 
something like very strong mutton. The does, however, 
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Not a bad Day’s Work 
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second to 
stags and 


and only 
year the 


to venison 
of the 


make fine eating, superior 
moose. At any other season 
fawns are in good condition. 

After the tirst snow and cold weather had started the deer 
on the move, they came fast, and it was only a question of 
straight shooting and of waiting to pick out good heads. 
My companion got his four best heads in one day. 

When on the move, the caribou travel at night as well as 
during the day. We made no attempt to hunt at night, as 
even by strong moonlight it would be impossible to judge of 
the size of the horns. One cold moonlight night we were 
awakened about eleven o’clock by a great tramping, rattling 
of stones aud shaking on the beach in front of our tents. We 
slipped on our moccasins and stepped out, to see a drove of 
between twenty and thirty, of all sizes and kinds, which had 
crossed the river and landed within fifty yards of the tents. 

Caribou are very tenacious of life. My companion used a 
30-40 Winchester and the writer used an 8 Mannlicher. 
With such strong guns, we were seldom able to stop a big 
stag with a single shot, even when hit in a vital spot. One 
that the writer shot through the heart ran with the rest of 
the drove for two hundred yards, as though he had not been 
touched, before collapsing. When we opened him he had 
only one bullet hole, and his heart was cut in two. Another 
went about the same distance on the jump, with both fore 
shoulders broken and a bullet through the neck. On several 
other occasions, the stags, when hit, went off with such 
strength that when they fell they dug. their antlers in the 
ground and turned complete somersaults. 

in addition to caribou there are on the island wolves, bear, 
lynx and other fur-bearing animals, birds in great variety, in- 
cluding ptarmigan; also trout and salmon. The wolves are 
scarce now, but at one time, not many years ago, they were 


very abundant. The guides say that one winter the wolves 
disappeared and the lynx, or “‘lucevir,’’ came in their place. 
They explain this by the supposition that the beasts cross and 
re-cross from the Labrador coast when the straits, which are 
only seven miles wide at one part, are frozen over. Bear are 
fairly plentiful. We saw three, but were unable to get near 
enough for a shot. 

Seals abound along the coast at certain times of the year. 
They are not the fur-bearing variety, but are hunted for their 
oil and the skins, of which the natives make moccasins. These 
seals go up all the rivers and streams in summer and may be 
found, at that season, in all the lakes, however far from the 
coast. 

The guides, as has been pointed out, are all fishermen, fol- 
lowing the herring and cod fishery for a living. They are 
sturdy men, otherwise they could not endure the hardships 
of that life. They are superstitious beyond belief. One of 
them said to the writer one morning: ‘‘I dreamed of crowds 
of women running all around me in every direction last night 
—we shall see lots of deer to-day.’’ 

On another oceasion the writer was with his guide on a 
bare hilltop in a driving snow squall, waiting for deer. In 
one of the intervals, when it was too thick to see, the guide 
remarked: ‘‘Maybe you don’t believe in spirits?’ 

“The world is full of many strange things which are diffi- 
cult to understand,’’ I replied. 

‘**Well,’’ said he, ‘tyou may believe mé or not, but I can 
take you to a place up here on the Labrador coast where 
there is no one within a hundred miles of you and, of a dark 
night, you can hear voices all around you talking. And again, 
there’s an island out here off the coast called ‘Coopers Island,’ 
where a number of men lived making casks for the seal-oil 
fishery. The smallpox came among them and they all died, 


and now no one lives there; but on any stormy night if you 
go near the place you can hear the sound of the hammers on 
the casks. 

‘“‘And then, an uncle of mine was on board a fishing 
schooner going up toward the Labrador coast. They had 
a fine wind, and were making good headway, when suddenly 
the ship stopped short and would not move an inch, although 
the wind still blew and all sails were drawing. Then a big 
sea washes over the rail and leaves a corpse upon the deck. 
The crew was much astonished and did not know what to do. 
But the captain, he knew what was the matter. He ordered 
every man on board to come up and lay his hands on the 
corpse. They all did so except one man, and he hung back. 
Then the captain ordered him ‘to be seized and brought up to 
the dead man. This was done, and as soon as he touched the 
corpse it threw its arms about him, and, another wave coming 
over the side, carried them both into the sea. You see, that 
man had murdered the other the year before when he was 
sailing in a vessel over that same spot.” 

A word in closing: if any of ‘my readers contemplate mak- 
ing this trip, I would advise them to take everything they re- 
quire—tents, blankets, and all the better class of camp sup- 
plies, including butter, tea and coffee, and canned goods. 
The hunting grounds are reached by rail to North Sydney 
in Nova Scotia, thence by steamer to Port-au-Basques on 
the west coast of the island. Here the country is thinly 
settled, and there are no stores worthy of the mame until 
one reaches St. Johns on the east coast. It is, therefore, 
not wise to depend upon the country for anything but the 
coarser supplies—potatoes, pork, salt, ete. 

The Happy Hunting Grounds of Newfoundland are not 
easily attained, but the trip would still be worth taking if it 
were twice as far. 
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HE TIME of year is fast approaching, and in some 

| quarters is already come, when the most numerous and 

most adventurous of all tourists and travelers make one 

of their great bi-annual journeys. It is, or will soon be, the 

season for that Migration of the Birds which is one of the 

most curious and interesting customs of the feathered crea- 

tion. Human tourists are counted no doubt by scores of 

thousands, but the tourists of the sky in spring, and again 
in autumn, pass across the globe in millions and billions. 

The habit is well known to the most casual of observers, for 
no one can fail to remark how there will be suddenly seen 
flocks and clusters of swallows, swifts, wheat-ears, plovers, 
curlews, and the rest, all at once in places quite destitute of 
them a week before. The most familiar’examples are, per- 
haps, the swallow, the redbreast, the cuckoo, the waterwag- 
tail and the nightingale, but the list of regular migrants 
would be very long. Some among them are remarkable for 
their punctuality of arrival. 

Of sea-fowl the puffin, for instance, is one whose advent 
upon its accustomed rock is looked for by shore residents as 
a matter of absolute certainty on a fixed day. - There are many 
—_ where a woodeock, not seen before for many months, 
may be ‘‘tlushed’’ without fail behind rocks or thickets near 
the seabeach at the regular time. There are islands, prom- 
ontories, and even populous towns above which will be heard 
passing at the ordained seasons interminable lines and vast 
commingled bands of feathered voyagers who break the silence 
of a spring or autumn night with a noise like that of distant 
sea-waves produced by their wings or wailing cries. They 
have their well-marked roads through the trackless air stead- 
fastly adhered to, except by some stragglers, so that their 
arrivals and departures are notable events in rural history, 
and serve as points in the calendar for foreign sporcsmen to 
whose *‘bag’ , nothing comes amiss. 

The principal routes followed by them are registered in 
hooks of natural history and show a wonderful geographical 
taking as they do for the most part the seas and 
oceans at their narrowest and the river-valleys at their 
longest. For many nights to come, he who should watch 
in the baleony of a lighthouse, placed near one of their 
habitual tracks, would see hundreds of poor little strayed 
wayfarers striking in their tired tlght against the glass of 
the beacon-light, and falling dead after, possibly, a thousand 
miles of brave travel. An immense number perish in the salt 
waves which, perhaps, adverse winds have made too difficult 
to traverse. Some few perch, beaten and bewildered, on 
yards and 1 rigging of ships, and many only touch the firm 
earth to succumb to fatigue or be the prey of predatory 
But a considerable majority do accomplish the 


instinct, 


animals. 


long trip which seems forced upon them by hereditary in- 
stinet or the necessities of their food-supply; and about now 
is the period of the year when this immense movement, which 
dwarfs all other examples of far travel, is in full progress. 

Naturalists have never ceased to marvel at the phenomena 
of this stupendous migration. What supplies the place of 
guides and time-tables with the little trippers?. How do they 
know amid changeable weather that the days have arrived 
when they must break away from their sunny sojourning 
places to find the old nesting-grounds and feeding-haunts? 
It cannot always be by judgments drawn from the tem- 
perature of their southern and northern abodes, since they 
often start when no meteorological office would predict suita- 
ble conditions for the expedition. How do the small hearts 
beating in those feathered bosoms hear that pervading whis- 
per of Nature which says imperatively, ‘‘Go northward,”’ or 
‘*Go southward, to mate and make your nests?” 

Obviously they hear a voice inaudible to us, and act by in- 
formation denied to the cleverest of our weather prophets. 
The general theory is that problems of daily food are forced 
upon them, and especially as regards the bringing up of their 
young. But there is sureiy food everywhere for such tiny 
digestions, nor does it ever fail so abruptly that they should 
keep such exact dates. Nor is it only change of diet which 
can occupy them, because a great many come back from the 
south to the exact northern localities where they passed the 
last spring. Over and over again the same birds are seen to 
return to the same spot, even though it be changed in appear- 
ance. The swallows return to the well-known eaves; the 
ravens build in the same crag, the cuckoo lays her intrusive 
eggs in the nest which she knows will be found-where the 
finches or wagtails of the last spring also prepared for her. 

All this looks rather as if the small travelers had a keen 
feeling of home, and were drawn by it between their south- 
ern and their northern habitats by an irresistible nostalgia. 
Even fish like the salmon manifest a similar passion to haunt 
alternately well-known localities first in the open ocean and 
next in the foaming river. Again, a point of much interest 
is that the birds by no means migrate in family parties. On 
the contrary, the rule with many species is that the male 
birds start away first, or, at any rate, are found arriving in 
advance, at their several stations, as if, whether by arrange- 
ment or because of their greater muscular power, it was de- 
sirable that the feathered gentlemen should get things ready 
for their little consorts. 

Yet, whether it be with the instinct to revisit alternate 
homes, or from domestic prudence and forethought in re- 
gard to their expected young, how mysterious remains the 
impulse which despatches these tourists of the sky on jour- 





neys so tremendous! Some among them, like the bluethroat, 
are known to perform the whole route by one stupendous 
effort; and there are those who think that by flying at a 
great height many of them obtain the assistance of rapid 
currents in the upper air which ¢arry them along like an 
aérial torrent. It would be a good ‘thing for M. Santos- 
Dumont if he could take counsel with certain of these ex- 
perienced: navigators of the ether. And if we allow some- 
thing for such knowledge of tides in the sky, and get 
over the difficulties which must attend the question of re- 
treshments upon the journey, it still remains a prodigious 
marvel. — 

How do the migrating birds deal with the questions of 
whether it be wise to fill their little crops with food and 
water before starting, or to have the advantage of flying 
light by setting forth with empty stomachs? Imagine all 
these small creatures gathering for the great trip along the 
Nile, beyond the Sahara Desert, down the West Coast of 
Africa and the islands of the sea, and successfully arrang- 
ing all the preliminaries and preparations essential to launch 
themselves on such uncharted roads with so much confidence. 
Yet they do this year after year on both hemispheres. 

As our spring opens they pass all down the course of great 
rivers like the Nile; over deserts and ranges of mountains 
in Asia and Africa; up the green avenues of the Rhine and 
the Rhone and the Danube; across the Irish Sea, the German 
Ocean and the Baltic with no compass but their tiny hearts; 
no lights to guide except the sun and the stars, and no land- 
marks which would be intelligible to the proud lords of the 
creation. Between North and South America the same 
periodic ‘flights of these sky travelers in their countless 
millions take place. How do they transmit such skill in 
travel, such confidence in their delicate conformation, such 
splendid trust in the endurance of their wings, from parents 
to children? For one ot the miracles connected with the 
subject is that in autumn, when their nestlings have been 
reared and trained, those feathered mites will commit them- 
selves to the return trip with all the boldness of an old cock 
corn-crake who has thus crossed the globe ten or a dozen 
times. Reflect, too, upon the physiological fact that the 
bird is a descendant and a development of the lizard, as 
may he seen by any one who studies the fossil forms of the 
pterodactyl and the archwopteryx. If any fair reader wants 
something to think of, when she sees in her country walks 
the graceful swallow skim the ripples of the stream, and the 
tiny willow-wren flutter in the thorn-bush, let her ask what 
miracle is impossible to the progress and uprise of life when 
these fearless sailors of the sky have arisen from the impish 
reptile in the limestone or the marl. 





IN SAINT MARTI 


SHriLLy the geese honk; the partridges drum again; 
South toward the sedgelands the flocked ducks fly; 


Bees have filled the honeycomb (when will they hum again?) ; 


Tattered the trees stand, etched against the sky. 
’Tis the last amber wine, ah, but the stain of it! 
Tis the last cup at lip, O let us drain of it! 
Life!—let us clutch at the little we may gain of it! 

Winter stands menacing; the dear days die! 


N’°S SUMMER 


Here along the lowlands the pools lie shimmering; 
There along the uplands the asters burn; 

Still by the road-marge the sumach is glimmering; 
Still there’s a gold fringe edging the fern; 

Pluck, then, the fruit to be had for the plundering— 

Graft of the isles of the ancient. wondering— 

O pluck and eat, for soon comes the sundering— 
Winter, and blight, and the storm-winds stern! 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Phantom-like, fugitive, all that we gaze upon; 
Ah, but the gleam of it! ah, but the beam! 
Hills that the noon hangs its orient haze upon, 

Slopes that at eve like a paradise seem; 
Beauty—its essence is here for our pleasuring; 
(Who shall give girth to its manifold measuring?) 
Let us be hoarding it, let us be treasuring, 

Winter is hastening—the end of the dream! 
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THE SOUTHERN WILD TURKEY —By W. R. LEIGH 


crevice stepped « proud mother turkey. The nesting- 

place had been well chosen; dead leaves half filled the 
fissure, and lay in deep drifts among the dense growth of 
hazel bushes which concealed the spot. No prowling ma- 
rauder could approach over this leafy carpet, even when it 
was wet, without making sufficient noise to alarm the wateh- 
ful hen. The location of the nest was known to her alone 
(with good reason, for her mate would have destroyed it), 
and for twenty-eight days she had kept to herself. She had 
sat upon the eggs faithfully, only leaving them for an hour 
during the warmest portion of each day, to snatch a hasty 
meal and to roll in the dust. Upon each occasion she care- 
fully turned every egg over, and now she was rewarded by 
having fourteen little downy children; only one egg had 
failed to hatch. 

She led them proudly, but cautiously, her wonderfully 
sharp eyes searching the woods and sky and her ears catch- 
ing the most delicate sounds. The chicks were some of them 
hardly twenty-four hours old, but she pushed forward, con- 
tented as long as one of them followed, and the little band of 
striped brothers and sisters had to make the best use of their 
shaky legs to keep up. 

Strange and thrilling must have been to them the sensations 
of that first day: the great forest—their world—lay about 
them, with all its wonders and delights, its dangers and 
hardships. It was early June; 
through the vaulted masses of 
tangled vegetation sloped long 
yellow sunbeams, filling the 
purple twilight with humid 
warmth. Here a little ball of 
down, overcome by the seduc- 
tive lethargy that seemed to lie 
in wait for them at each patch 
of light, dozed and” nodded, 
dreaming all manner of de- 
lightful things, no doubt, until 
a woodpecker’s loud tapping 
on a hollow snag or the shrill 
chirping of a chipmunk brought 
it to itself with a start, to find 
that the rest of the flock was 
far in aavance. Then a bee 
or butterfly came, as it were, 
expressly to tempt and chal- 
lenge one to a mad chase 
among the flowers, only to 
mock its futile efforts. The 
hen captured many of these 
dainty morsels, but invariably 
swallowed them herself. How- 
ever, with her powerful feet 
she turned over the rotting 
beds of leaves industriously, 
and the chicks rushed in after 
each scratching and picked up 
bugs and grubs. Sometimes 
one got kicked over by acci- 
dent, and haif buried in loam, 
but returned dauntlessly to 
the scramble for food without 
loss of time. 

They seemed very delicate 
little creatures, indeed, to be 
exposed to as many mortal 
enemies as were theirs; yet, ‘ 
at the hen’s first note of warning, as she sighted a hawk, it 
was wonderful with what suddenness they disappeared from 
view; they were natural adepts in the art of hiding. 

In the afternoon the young turkeys were much stronger, 
and foliowed the hen to a pool in the bed of a half-dried-up 
brook and on to an ancient clearing where sheep were feeding 
among scattered pine bushes. Here were grasshoppers and 
crickets sunning themselves in the grass by hundreds, and 
they all dashed in among them enthusiastically. They had 
found a dewberry patch, and were very busy, when an im- 
menuse gobbler emerged from behind a bush. 

The hen was not glad to see him—though she was one of 
his wives—nor did he seem in the least moved at sight of her. 
He advanced coolly and made a vicious lunge at one of the 
chicks, but the hen threatened him at that moment, which 
gave the chicks a chance to dart into the brambles. He did 
not take the hen’s demonstration seriously, but spread his tail 
grandiloquently, as if he had every reason in the world to be 
proud of himself, and strutted toward her with wings so rigidly 
drooped that they scraped the earth with a hollow sound. But, 
however captivating this might have proved at other times, it 
was now without effect, and the hen made off toward the woods 
calling her family after her. 

A half-hour before sundown the weary chicks crept under 
the maternal wings in the midst of a thicket, and slept peace- 
fully until dawn, A few nights later they were not so fortu- 
nate: it had rained during the afternoon, and they had gone 
to bed earlier than usual. The dampness which chilled them 
to the bone also made it easier for an old skunk to smell them 
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than it would ordinarily have been. The hen gave the alarm 
just in time, and flew into a tree. The chicks scattered in all 
directions—under leaves, roots, anything that yielded whole 
or partial concealment; each lay close to the ground, trem- 
bling, while the skunk hunted for them. When he got dan- 
gerously near one, it darted under some new obstruction and 
doubled and dodged skilfully. The hen in her tree gave con- 
stant warning, and the skunk finally passed on; but it was 
long before she ventured to descend and gather her half- 
frozen children, and only thirteen came to her call. 

They passed each night where darkness overtook them, 
and continued the following day over new ground, always in 
a straight line obliquely up or down the sides of the steep 
mountain ridges. Between twelve and three o’clock on hot 
days, they lay down in shady places and panted. As the 
flock was destined in the course of time to be thinned and 
scattered, we will henceforth follow in particular the fortunes 
of one of its members, whom we will call Strut, because he 
afterward attained such a high degree of perfection in that 
art. Strut was the largest and strongest of the brood, and 
consequently one of the most successful in procuring food, 
which accounted largely for the growing difference in size 
between him and the runt of the flock. 

By the time a month had elapsed, their wing-feathers had 
grown sufliciently for the young turkeys to follow their mother 
into the low branches of trees or up the incline of trunks that 





On his hands and knees he crept through where a rail was broken 


had lodged in falling. With two months they could make 
their way, by fying from limb to limb, to very respectable 
heights, which was indeed necessary, for they had had many 
experiences with their enemies in the meantime. Two had 
fallen victims to foxes, and a mink had killed one. A wild- 
eat, leaping from behind a stump, had taken nearly all the 
tail-feathers from the hen herself, and a fourth chick had 
fallen into his clutches. Besides all this, an opossum climbed 
their roosting tree one night, and they scattered, and did not 
get together until morning. 

They joined another flock led by a gallant cock, and there 
were numerous fights until they all got well acquainted. The 
cock was a bold, venturesome spirit, and led the flock on many 
daring expeditions to grain fields. Long after the wheat had 
been cut and hauled in from the bottoms along the Cacapon, 
they found good picking there, and later they resorted to the 
buckwheat fields on the tops of the ridges. But one of their 
favorite haunts was an old pasture field, and it was in this 
latter that Strut had his first experience of their deadliest 
foe, man. 

It was now August, and though the hunting season did 
not begin until the middle of September, Peety was out with 
his rusty double barrel just the same. Peety never had been 
fond of work, and since it had become perilous to make 
* oonshine’’ he found it easier to live on turkey flesh at 
thi season (when, as he said, the young ones were still very 
sill, ) than on bacon. While the woods were half dark at the 
break of day, and a Jong winding cloud of silvery mist hung 
over the course of the Cacapon, the gobbler headed the flock 


for the pasture field. It extended from the top down the east- 
ern slope of a ridge, and the sun’s first rays flooded its upper 
half with brilliant light. 

A killdee flew up noisily from the shoulder of the hill that 
sloped down toward the river, but the gobbler observed two 
pigs among the ragweeds there, which explained the circum- 
stance and put him at his ease; he was not so foolish as a 
killdee. All became engaged in the pursuit of grasshoppers, 
and none perceived a stealthy form glide to the edge of a cliff 
on the opposite side of the Cacapon. It was Peety; he saw 
the turkeys, saw the pigs, and his plan was made. Down the 
ridge by a watercourse which kept him out of sight, across the 
river without even stopping to take off his shoes, he went, and 
to the fence surrounding the field. He did not climb over it 
because the elevation would have brought him in view of the 
tlock, but on his hands and knees he crept through where a 
rail was broken, and into the ragweed. The turkeys were 
above, just over the hill, but when they raised their heads 
they could see him; the pigs were between. 

The turkey-gobbler every now and then looked up and sur- 
veyed the pigs, but, not having much of a head for numbers, 
it never struck him there were three pigs now where but two 
had been. He did notice that one approached gradually, but 
then it was only a pig; what did it matter? Suddenly up 
leaped Peety, as if out of the ground, and rushed toward 
them. There was a moment of indecision, a fatal moment, 
when all the turkeys ran to- 
gether as though to take coun- 
sel of each other, and their 
upstretched heads for an in- 
stant formed a group. It was 
the instant Peety was waiting 
for. A flash and a roar, and 
two turkeys rolled on their 
backs, another, and a third 
turkey dropped. Peety stopped 
to reload; the flock took to 
their wings, but before they 
were out of range two more 
shots rang out, and another 
turkey fell. 

Peety’s impersonation of a 
pig was a role which suited 
him. Not satisfied with four 
turkeys, he followed to the 
part of the woods where he 
judged the most of the fugi- 
tives had gone, and lay down 
flat on his stomach between a 
huge log and an old stump. 

Now the silliness of the 
young turkeys showed itself 
just as Peety knew it would. 
A half-hour had not elapsed 
before one of them, after look- 
ing about from his hiding-place 
and seeing and hearing noth- 
ing, gave one call and received 
a low, discreet answer. He 
waited and listened awhile, 
and called again, a little louder, 
and again that low, encourag- 
ing answer. It sounded just 
like his mother; he was sure it 
was she, and he stood up, this 
time calling twice. Another 
silly little turkey not far off 
called, too, and this emboldened the first, and, when he 
heard the low answer again, he ran toward it. But it was 
only Peety with his wing-bone caller, and as the turkey ap- 
proached a shot laid him low. So it went on; at noon Peety 
staggered home under the weight of eight turkeys, well 
knowing that he could get his dinner and return by the 
time the terrified birds would venture to call again. 

Strut’s escape was due to luck. He had started twice 
toward the fatal spot, and was saved each time by one of 
his comrades getting there ahead of him. The last time he 
was so near that a stray shot stung him badly, and he ran a 
long distance beyond where he had been. After an hour he 
moved further still, and finally heard a distant call in the 
direction in which he was going. Suddenly he came upon 
one of the hens and two young ones, and this saved him 
once more, for soon afterward a shot from the very quarter 
where he had heard the eall told that Peety had run around 
the base of the knoll to head them off. They started in a 
panic and ran as fast as their legs could carry them up a 
precipitous ridge and down on the opposite side. Strut never 
saw his mother again. The four ranged up a ravine, always 
further from the scene of disaster. A few days later they 
met a new flock, headed by a huge gobbler. They were in 
a gorge so rocky and wild that few hunters attempted to 
penetrate the dense undergrowth, and, as Peety was not of 
their number, those who did were eluded. 

By the time winter arrived Strut was well grown and could 
fly from ridge to ridge with ease. Before the snow came, he 
got fat on chestnuts and acovns and grapes. When the snow 
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fell, he scratched down through it easily enough, and his lay- 
ers of fat kept him very comfortable. But there came a time 
when freezing rain covered the snow with a glassy. impene- 
trable crust, and they wandered for miles through the bleak 
wilderness half famished., At night they took refuge from 
the fierce north winds in clumps of pines. They frequently 
saw men, but the white snow and leafless trees enabled them 
to see so clearly that escape was always easy. The food 
supply became more and more scarce, but luckily they found 
a corn field where the shiftless farmet had let the shocks 
stand, and they remained in its neighborhood, returning to 
it each day. The farmer noticed this, and hid in one of the 
shocks; but he was a bungler, and they detected him. 

One day on the crest of a ridge, when they were all very 
hungry, they came upon some corn scattered sparsely on 
either side of an irregular path, in which were the fresh 
tracks of aman. There immediately began a frantic scram- 
ble for the grain, of which there was just enough to make 
them want more, which they found as they followed the 
path. It brought them soon to a square pen built in 
the rudest sort of way of old rotten logs, with a roof of the 
same, and with big stones on top to hold the roof in place. 
It was so dilapidated and tumble-down looking that the 
turkeys, with the exception of the gobbler, never stopped 
twice to look at it. The cock did stop to examine it, and 
another very similar one close by, but while he did so the 
others rushed on recklessly, picking up every grain of corn 
as they went, which certainly was enough to deprive a hun- 
gry gobbler of his better judgment. The corn became more 
plentiful as they neared the pen, and narrowed down to a 
row which led directly to a hole where a section of one of 
the bottom logs had been chopped off. 

Inside they saw a great heap of corn, and several of the 
young turkeys, hardly taking time to examine the interior, 
crept boldly in and began a royal feast. This was more 
than the most prudent could stand, and all followed as fast 
as they could squeeze in, until none remained on the outside 
save the old cock, who was taking a last look around, and 
Strut, of whom he was jealous. Strut was impatient to get 
his share of the heap of corn, but he dared not attempt to 
euter ahead of the leader, who persisted in’ his stupid peer- 
ing about, as if merely to tantalize Strut. At last the latter 
grew desperate and made a dash for the hole, but the big 
gobbler seized him by the back of his neck and gave him a 
blow with his wings that knocked him over. The big fellow 
weighed about thirty-eight pounds or more, and Strut only 
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nineteen, so resistance was not to be thought of. But the 
old tyrant, still not satisfied} with malice gleaming.from his 
red eyes, rushed at him again, and Strut was forced to run, 
It was humiliating, and yet it saved our hero’s life; for as 
the other’ strode exultingly back to the pen a shot rolled him 
over, and Peety leaped out of the second pen. 
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In the first pen there was a panic, as Peety knew there 
would be. Many of the turkeys could have escaped had 
they had sense enough to creep out through the hole by 
which they had entered. But, remarkable as was their 


shrewdness in evading the dangers which their forefathers 
had experienced for millions of generations, equally as- 
tounding was their stupidity in the face of this new peril 
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of which they had no hereditary knowledge. They had 
entered with their heads down, busily devouring corn, but, 
alarmed by the shot, they with one accord raised their heads, 
and vainly strove to escape through the crevices—purposely 
left in the roof—never once thinking of the hole below. It 
was 4 mean, unsportsmanlike trick to play on the poor birds, 
and, besides, it was against the law, and the hunting season 
was over—but what did Peety care? 

Strut had flown to the next ridge, where he wandered lonely 
and disconsolate until he found another flock. When spring 
came on he began to make ardent love to the hens, which soon 
brought about a feud. The previous lord and master sprang 
at him one day, full of rancor, and a furious battle ensued. 
Strut was slightly worsted, but his courage and ambition 
were not diminished. His opponent was heavier by far, 
but also older, and had not the quickness or endurance of 
the younger cock. When food had become abundant, and 
Strut felt himself full of strength and vitality, he accepted 
his adversary’s challenge once more, and this time admin- 
istered an unmerciful beating, and drove him from the 
tlock. 

A period of triumph followed. He strutted and danced 
before the hens in a manner unsurpassed, and his gobbling 
sounded enchanting in their ears, which, with the beauty of 
his person, made him irresistible. Frequently in the early 
morning he led the way to the old pasture field where he had 
first made the acquaintance of Peety, and as the sun rose, 
and the field resounded with the songs of larks and the 
woods with the barking of squirrels, he ‘‘gobbled’’ defiance 
to all the world. 

Sometimes his flock fell in with others, and the whole band 
continued together, headed by two or three gobblers. Some- 
times he got separated from his flock and, after a savage con- 
flict, took possession of another. He had many narrow escapes 
from sportsmen, and once received a charge of shot that all but 
ended his career. It occurred while he was pursuing an au- 
dacious rival who had attempted to usurp the leadership of 
the flock, and, after receiving a trouncing, was retreating down 
a disused wood road. A hunter saw them coming, and, drop- 
ping behind a rock, killed the foremost cock and knocked 
Strut off his footing. Strut regained his legs and darted over 
a bluff into a laurel thicket, where he crouched trembling aud 
bleeding. His wings were not broken, but he was terribly 
hurt. After an hour the hunter returned with a dog, and 
poor Strut, after a supreme effort only, succeeded in reaching 





another rocky eminence, from which he got on his wings an 
escaped. 

When he was four years old he was beaten out of his flock 

by his own son, and wandered a considerable time alone. 
But as the spring advanced, the old spirit of gallantry re- 
vived so strongly that he fell upon the cock of a flock he 
chanced to meet and they fought to a draw, and continued 
to head the tlock together, amid continual bickerings. He 
had become so wise by this time that even the adroit Peety 
rarely caught a glimpse of him. But he was not satisfied, 
and finally wandered away from the flock and into a 
deep, solitary ravine where a large deer was his neighbor. 
When hounds got on the trul of the deer he was again 
forced to wander, and so strayed back to the scenes of 
his youth. 
- The old pasture field was just the same as when in life's 
early joyousness it had seemed to him a veritable paradise. 
There were the mullein-stalks and ragweeds on the slaty hill- 
sides, and the noisy killdees and larks were there as of old, 
and a squirrel barked as if welcoming his return; and there, 
too, was his flock. There were no disagreements now, for 
his son had been killed by a wildcat, and Peety had bagged 
more than half of the remainder of the flock. He was in- 
defatigable; this shuffling, long-nosed, weasel-eyed Peety. 
Along the tops of the ridges with catlike tread he stole, 
listening for the tell-tale scratching in the leaves, with the 
acuteness of a fox. And when, on one slope or the other, 
he detected the sound, he judged with unerring accuracy the 
direction they were taking, got ahead, and, hiding in their 
path, lay in wait for them. Strut’s wisdom and experience 
served them well for a time, but Peety had an endless store 
of tricks ‘‘up his sleeve.’’ One evening Strut sighted lim, 
and sounded the alarm, and the flock scattered and remained 
so all night. But with the first hint of dawn, while the tur- 
keys were still fast asleep, and an owl muttering and scold 
ing, a slouchy form came gliding through the misty woods. 
It was Peety, of course, with his rusty double-barrel, and h¢ 
noiselessly constructed by the side of a great log a pen of rot 
ten limbs and sticks and dead leaves, inside of which he 
seated himself and waited. As soon as the forest was half 
light the turkeys began to awaken, and, confident of being 
safe, called to each other, and instantly the treacherous 
wing-bone was brought into service, and the work of 
slaughter began again. 

Poor old Strut became once more separated from his flock, 
and roved forlorn and dejected for many days. But his trials 





carried him home in triumph 


A little lad... 


were to be ended at last in a most unexpected way, for he put 
his head, early one morning, into a snare which had been 
baited for a rabbit with a tempting piece of apple, and while 
the November frost was still thick on the grass, a little lad 
with blue overalls and a tattered straw hat carried him home 
in triumph. 
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En my chance look slim; but my eye is on de limb ; 
En I whistle fer de turkey lak his sweetheart callin’ him. 
I raise a “blind” of brushwood, en I’m dar a-layin’ low, 


Kaze he think he hear his sweetheart, en he coming soon, 


Den sudden in de crisp air a sound lak music rings, 
Here come de fattest gobbler what has ever flopped his 


I hear de turkey callin’ ’cross de woodlands, to his mate, 
En I sets my traps to ketch him, en I load my gun en wait, 
Kaze de white man on his trail, too, wid his finger on de trigger, 


Say, de turkey fer de white man, en de ’possum fer de nigger. 


En bang my rifle go—I got him now, I know; 

En he’s lower dan de slickest of de rabbits layin’ low. 

De white man hear my rifle, en he holler out my name, 
But I skeetin’ cross de country wid de fattest of de game. 
De king of all de gobblers to de promised land has gone, 
We'll have turkey now fer dinner, en ’possum later on. 

Oh chilluns, pass yo’ plate, no use to stan’ en wait; 

Here’s des de finest turkey ever flew’d across de state! 
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HILE one of the most fascinating, duck shooting is Many a “‘tenderfoot’’—speaking from the standpoint of the Many are the devices resorted to by hunters to get within 
also one of the most trying of sports with the seat- duck hunters—has protested against the exorbitant price shooting distance of the flocks or bring the birds within 
ter gun—trying, for the reason that the season at charged for wild duck at Delmonico’s, Sherry’s and the range of the guns. Among these are the sink-box, a 
better class of New York hotels—from three and a half to — coffin-like affair which sinks almost flush with the water 


which it can be legally enjoyed is one of the severest of the 
year, und that the conditions under which success is achieved 
to the greatest degree are productive of extreme discomfort to 
all but the hardy and well-seasoned sportsman. 

The epicure who sits down to a canvasback or bluebill at 
his club or restaurant, unless perchance he be a duck hunter, 
kuows litle of the patience that has been exercised and the 
hardships encountered in bringing that particular bird to bag. 

There is no single exception on record. The swift-Hying 
und wary birds are ever on the watch for danger, and the 
sportsman who brings one down, in Northern waters at 
least, has well won his reward. 

The months of October and November, when the birds are 
in full tight from their breeding grounds in the North toa 
warmer clime, is the best period of the year for duck shooting. 

There is searcely a State in the Union that does not afford 
sport of the kind to a greater or lesser degree; for, unlike the 
shore bird, the duck will take cross-country routes to his win- 
ter quarters, and seems as well satisfied with the feeding 
grounds offered by the inland lakes as with those afforded 
by the bays, coves and inlets along the seaboard. The New 
Kugland lakes and those of New York State, us well as the 
fresh-water bodies of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and the 
far Western and Southwestern States, offer excelleut sport 
to all who care to seek it. 

Perhaps the most famous duck waters known to Northern 
sportsmen, however, are those along the south shore of Long 
Island, and thence southward along the Auantic shore to 
Chesapeake Bay and the sounds of the Virginia and Carolina 
coasts. In these waters grows the wild celery, of which 
duck, particularly canvasback, are especially fond. Along 
the shores are many club-houses of city sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, and thousands upon thousands of acres have been 
either lease | or purchased, so as to exclude all other than 
club members from shooting privileges. 


four dollars for a single duck, and at times even in excess 
of this. Certain it is, however, that the average city sports- 
man who kills duck for his own table pays from three to four 
times this amount for every duck he bags. Indeed, were it 
not for the market hunter, wild duck could not be had at 
any price, at the city club or restaurant; and at two dollars 
each the market hunter earns every penny he receives for his 
birds. 

To really enjoy duck hunting one should be a member of a 
ducking club with from one thousand to five thousand, acres 
of marsh land under constant patrol, These preserves are 
always selected because of their attractive location for the 
birds. They are provided with comfortable club-houses 
where warmth, good cheer, good service and many modified 
luxuries of the city club can be enjoyed—and these are in- 
variably heartily appreciated after a long day in the blind or 
ducking boat. Such preserves are provided with guides who 
accompany the members to the marshes during the shooting 
season, and who look out for the club-house and shooting 
waters during theeclosed season, The rules of most of these 
clubs are strictly drawn and rigidly enforced. No shooting is 
allowed before a certain hour in the morning nor after a stipu- 
lated time in the afternoon, and in not a few organizations 
members are closely restricted as to the number of days on 
which they may shoot during a season and the number of 
guests they may invite to share in the sport. Initiation fees 
in such clubs vary from one hundred to one thousand dollars, 
with annual dues in proportion, Along Chesapeake Bay and 
Currituck Sound the cost of membership in many instances is 
much higher. One club facing the last-mentioned waters 
holds its shares at twenty-five thousand dollars each, and 
has but six members, residents of New York and Boston. 
This club, however, owns its land and surrounding marshes, 
on a famous duck-shooting island in the sound. 


when occupied. It is provided with slanting wings:on each 
side so as to break the wash of the waves and prevent their 
entering the box, which is just long and wide enough to per- 
mit a single man to lie flat upon his back in the bottom. The 
box, with the shooter aboard, is towed by an oarsman to a 
likely spot off shore and anchored. The attendant then 
floats the decoys from one or both sides of the box, and 
after the occupant has loaded two guns to be placed within 
easy reach, and laid himself upon his back in his strange 
craft, the attendant rows off to shore and leaves the sports- 
man to himself and the companionship of his decoys. It is 
no sinecure, this lying prone upon one’s back in an open box, 
with the chill winds whipping the spray over the wings until 
it coats the hunter in a mantle of frozen mist. Ten to one, a 
driving sleet or cold rain takes a hand in contributing to one’s 
discomfort, and as time goes on even the most patient of sports- 
men finds himself wishing the birds would either arrive or else 
notify him detinitely as to their intentions. 

In good ducking weather, however, the birds in season are 
fairly plentiful, and, as they are kept moving by the gunners, 
are not long in spying the decoys. The swift rush of their 
bodies and the beating of the air by their pinions is the signal 
to the sportsman. Upon hearing it he suddenly sits bolt up- 
right in the box, seizes a gun and fires as the startled birds 
take wing. If he is quick, he can get off one or both barrels 
of a second gun before the birds are out of range, and it de- 
pends upon his skill and experience as to how big a bag he 
makes. 

Shooting from ‘‘sneak-boxes’’—a flat-bottomed craft con- 
cealed by seaweed or brushwood—and from blinds along 
shore, are other methods in vogue. Whatever the method, 
however, duck shooting is a sport which ouly the sturdy 
gunner can persist in and which only the well-seasoned 
sportsman can fully enjoy. HARRY PALMER. 
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plain or seldom-disturbed cover, who is accustomed to 

the making of fair bags of grouse, quail, snipe, cock or 
waterfowl, the shooting of the rail and the reedbird does 
not appeal, To such a man the summer sport of our nearby 
marshes 1s too slow, the game too insignificant and the set- 
ling too commonplace. He can get more action amid finer 
surroundings, more of the blessed wildness of the world 
beautiful and more imposing quarry. He gets them all and 
forgets his less fortunate brother—the patieutly toiling one, 
who, had he the means and time, would right gladly hit dim, 
remote trails, but, lacking the essentials, is compelled, like a 
chained dog, to nose around within the length of his business 


TT: THE fortunate man who annually travels far to broad 


tether, 

That there are many—-far too many—such men is a regret- 
table fact, but unfortunately present conditions too frequently 
deinand the bending of the spirit of the falcon to the ceaseless 
tuxk of the bee—the storing of hard-won accumulations for 
the benefit of questionable parties who control many bees 
and who wouldn’t hesitate to mash one if they suspected 
that he wasn’t keeping good and busy. Yet even the 
cribbed, ecabined and confined occasionally break away and 
enjoy their bit of sport on uearby marsh and beach, and of 
their short list of game birds they take fair toll. To the surf- 
pounded beaches come each season varying tights of waders, 
great and small, but, strangely enough, in this matter of play- 
ing a gue with the game, the two most reliable factors are 
not, properly speaking, game birds at all. 

Tie reedbird, termed ‘treedie’’ by the marsh men, is in 
reality the well-known bobolink (Dolichony« oryzivorus), an 
icteroid singing-bird, known also as ricebird, skunk-blackbird 
and Iutter-bird in different parts of the country, The male is 
the minstrel of the meadow, and during the spring and early 
summer he ‘is the most conspicuous and charming figure of 
the pastoral landscape. His body color of velvet-black, 
boldly relieved by rich cream and white, would not fail to 
attract attention, even if his small marvel-throat lacked its 
witchery of song. The rollicking melody of this bird is the 
cheeriest of all bird efforts. The ripple of a merry maiden‘s 
laugh, the foamy mirth of a woodland cascade, if blended 
with the tinkle of wee golden bells, might imitate it; the pen 
cannot. When heard at its best, the bird is drifting upon 
lazy, ebon wings above soft waves of sunlit grasses. 

When in the humor, the bobolink is a swift flier, and this 
is never better exemplified than when two or more amorous 
males dash away in pursuit of the modest-looking, brownish- 
yellow female. She may or may not put forth her best speed, 
but certain it is that she leads her gayly clad gallants through 
the maddest of mazy frolics. A foot above the grass she darts, 
or slants upward for many yards, but to stoop again until her 
soft breast brushes the new growths; now twisting and dodg- 
ing with amazing facility, now speeding in a direct line, to 
perhaps end a two-hundred-yard chase by a sudden crafty 
disappearance amid the grasses. 

Side by side, singing with all their might till their blended 
voices ring like a peal of merriest laughter, tly the pursuing 
males. Rising when she rises, stooping when she stoops, 
following every lightning twist and turn as though it had 
all been carefully rehearsed, they chase her like a small 
tornado of song until she gains her shelter, Then they 
curve away on trembling wings while jingling defiance at 
each other—a defiance which surely contains more of mirth 
than of anger, for its fiercest tone is soft and soothing as 
the gurgle of long-stored wine. 

No unscientific eye would recognize the dashing cavalier 
of the meadow in the brownish-yellow reedbird of midsum- 
mer and early autumn, whose sole note is a dull, monotonous 
**pink-pink’’ uttered as the flocks tack and veer from point 
to point of the rice-marshes. The male bobolink, like the 
mallard drake and other species, doffs the gay garb of the 
lover soon after the completion of the courtship. Thinking, 
doubuess, that a respectable head of a family has no business 





to be knocking about in swell attire and serenading and chas- 
ing females, he bottles up his song, puts on working clothes 
and, like many a man, hustles in the commissariat department 
to satisfy the half-dozen gaping mouths in the grass-screened 
nest, 

When the young have grown strong upon the wing, the 
birds of several meadows unite in one large flock and attack 
the ripening oats. Thence they betake themselves to the 
marshes, to pose as recdbirds after they have fattened upon 
the nutritious seeds of the wild rice. As the birds fly in 
dense flocks, their killing is entirely too easy for any sports- 
man worthy of the name. Indeed, the only man I would par- 
don for such shooting is the poor tied-to-business chap who 
can only slip away for a day now and then. Because a man 
is worth more than many flocks of reedbirds, I might forgive 
the transgressor who had to take his crumb of sport in that 
form or not at all; but a sportsman—never! 

No man able to enjoy other and higher forms of sport has 
an excuse for blazing away at flocks of ‘‘pinking’’ reedbirds 
and perhaps tumbling from fifteen to twenty of them to a 
double shot. It is true their fat little bodies make good 
eating, but who could think of the wonderful song and then 
devour the minstrel? ‘‘I have eaten the canary’’—faugh! 
No! The amount of pleasure derived by a limited number 
of people from the annual slaughter of thousands of reed- 
birds is no fair compensation for the resultant loss of the 
bobolink’s spring music. Furthermore, the good accom- 
plished by these birds in destroying insects and other foes 
to the farmer, while it cannot be correctly estimated, un- 
questionably is of great importance. We know that during 
the nesting season the bobolink destroys considerable quan- 
tities of army and cotton worms, grasshoppers, crickets, and, 
presumably, ants and wireworms. The services thus ren- 
dered, the song and beauty of the bird, are worth infinitely 
more than the young oats destroyed. The inexorable de- 
mands of fashion have already played such havoc among our 
most beautiful and useful songbirds that we would be wiser 
in allowing the bobolink to safely pass through the reedbird 
stage of his existence. 

Unfortunately so desirable a state of affairs may not be 
hoped for while guns continue to roar the doom of the 
“‘reedies,’’ nor while the riven lutes continue to find pur- 
chasers. To my notion, the man who has listened to the 
bobolink and can still enjoy a course of ‘‘reedies’’ is about 
on a par with the consumer of English skylarks. And the 
pot-hunter who slaughters ‘‘reedies’’ for the pennies their 
poor little bodies bring! That man would glory over a 
pot-shot at an angel, 

The rail, or sora (Porzana carolina), is, however, an en- 
tirely different proposition. It has no more music than a 
tin can tumbling down a rocky height—its quaint, metallic 
chatter somewhat resembling the low, hurried notes of a 
startled guinea-fowl. It is a wader, a haunter of the wet 
marsh and meadow and the borders of ponds and streams. 
In such cool haunts it finds shelter, food and a nesting: 
place. It reaches our marshes in May and the first sharp 
frost of autumn sends it southward—its northward and 
southward movements both being influenced by the weather. 
The ordinary short, apparently feeble. flight is apt to cause 
wonder over how the rail can traverse the great distances 
its migrations are known to cover. Possibly such toilsome 
journeyings are judiciously divided into easy stages, but 
probably the birds select favorable weather, rise high and 
are borne in the desired direction by moderate winds. The 
fact of rails sometimes alighting upon ships far out at sea 
strengthens this theory. 

The rail is a striking illustration of Nature’s ability to 
meet certain conditions. The general yellowish-brown, 
strived color-effect blends curiously with the stems of 
reeus, rice and other water-loving growths. The deep, 
narrow body appears to have been specially designed for 
an easy passage through dense cover, while the strong legs 


and long, wide-spreading toes combine swiftness with the 
ability to trip lightly over Hoating foliage which would not 
support a bird having feet of the ordinary type. Having 
these advantages, the rail is a difficult bird to Hush, except 
at high tide, when the cover 1s almost submerged. It can 
glide through the grass like a field-mouse, or trot over the 
surface of a pond as if upon solid ground instead of a few 
floating weeds. It swims and dives fairly well, and, if com- 
pelled, will work under floating stuff and lie hidden, with 
only its slender bill above water. 

The adult rail measures about eight inches in length and 
about fourteen inches from tip to tip of extended wings. 
The general color above is golden brown with blackish 
markings in the centres of most of the feathers, a few of 
which are also bordered with white. A black stripe extends 
to the back of the head, encircles the bill and broadens upon 
the throat. The sides of the head and neck and the bieast 
are bluish slate, which pales into whitish upon the lower 
under parts. The bill is greenish, shading into yellow upon 
the lower mandible; lower tail-coverts, brownish white; tlanks 
and inside of wings, barred with white and sepia; legs, yellow- 
ish green. Young birds lack the conspicuous black markings, 
the general coloration being browner with a lighter mark on 
the upper throat. 

In Jersey, the gunners almost invariably speak of ‘‘rail- 
birds’; other local names are sora, ‘‘water-hen’’? and 
“chicken-bill.”” Under any name the rail is by no means 
to be despised, but it has one peculiarity which no one has 
satisfactorily explained. Not infrequently a bird too closely 
approached appears to be stricken by a fit. In this condi- 
tion, it may be picked up and handled as though dead. 
Place it among shot birds in the boat, and presently it will 
revive and scuttle overboard or fly clear away. Birds un- 
touched by shot have repeatedly done this. 

Owing to the rail’s habit of skulking in dense cover, it 
affords sport only in tide-waters and at high tide. Then 
the marsh growths are so much submerged that a boat may 
readily be pushed over or through them and the almost 
shelterless rail be forced to take wing. At low tide, ¢ 
man might flounder about for hours without getting a 
shot, though hundreds of birds were skulking close at 
hand. 

The shooting of the rail is comparatively easy because 
the birds usually rise within a few yards and are slow on the 
wing. A sixteen or twenty-gauge double hammerless is 
the proper gun, for its small pattern demands great accuracy, 
which, of course, adds the more zest to the sport. The 
other requisites include a good boat and a competent man 
to act as ‘‘pusher.’? His business is to pole or push the 
boat through the best cover, to direct attention to rising 
birds, and to mark down and secure those that fall; also to 
flatter a duffer and gloat over a good shot; to swear audibly, 
or under his breath, as circumstances may appear to warrant; 
to accept all drinks offered and hint in divers quaint ways 
when they are coming too slowly; to get more birds than 
any other boat, and to correctly figure just how much his 
employer can safely be touched for when the sport is 
over. 

The amount of shooting largely depends upon the tide. As 
a rule, the higher the tide the better the sport, but in any 
event the outing is apt to prove thoroughly enjoyable. The 
sunshine, mild excitement, change from usual occupation, 
backed by the salt strength of the marshes, is no bad medi- 
cine for a hard-worked man. He may fire from twenty to 
one hundred shells and make from a very small to an ex- 
tremely heavy bag of plump, excellent birds. ‘Tis true this 
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is a trifle rough on the rail, but a bird that dies to do a man 
good has not lived in vain—as a Paddy might remark. Sv 
soon as the lowering waters have uncovered a certain amount 
of lush growths the sport ends, for then the rail cannot be in 
duced to rise from their sodden screen. 
EDWYN SANDYS. 
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-)HIS is the season of the year when hunting parties are starting for their favorite haunts. 
There is no better or more healthful way of spending your vacation, than in getting 
together a jolly and congenial crowd and ‘pitching your tent” on the banks of some 

popular lake or river. A few weeks spent in Camp will do you more good than you can imagine. 
Select a place where game is plenty, as the ‘‘ /aws are off” and nothing to hinder your favorite 
sport. Your outfit will not be complete unless it contains some of our 


And you will always be sure of your game as they are the most accurate shooters made, and are 
also absolutely reliable. We also make a large line of RIFLE TELESCOPES which make it possible 
for sportsmen with poor eyesight to enjoy shooting again. In our ELTERICH RIFLED BULLET 
SHEEL we have something every gunner should carry as it will make a RIFLE out of any SHOTGUN. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 
No. 235 Main Street Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “Ashes of Empire,’ “Lorraine,” “The King in Yellow,” “The Red Republic,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I 
At the Telegraph 


N THE third day of August, 1870, I left Paris in 
() search of John Buckhurst. 

On the fourth of August I lost all traces of Mr. 
3uckhurst near the frontier, in the village of Morsbronn. 
The remainder of the day I spent in acquiring that ‘‘general 
information’’ so dear to the officials in Paris, whose flimsy 
systems of intelligence had already begun to break down. 

On August fifth, about eight o’clock in the morning, the 
military telegraph fnstrument in the operator’s room over 
the temporary barracks of the Third Hussars, clicked out the 
call for urgency—not the usual military signal, but a secret 
sequence understood only by certain officers of the Imperial 
Military Police. The operator on duty, therefore, stepped 
into my room and waited while I took his place at the wire. 

I had been using the code-book, that morning, preparing 
despatches for Paris, and now, at the first series of signifi- 
cant clicks, I dropped my left middle tinger on the key, and 
repeated the signal to Paris, using the required variations, 
Then I rose, locked the door and returned to the table. 

‘*Who is this?’’ came over the wire in the secret code; 
aud I answered at once: ‘Inspector of Foreign Division, 
Imperial Military Police, on duty at Morsbronn, Alsace.”’ 

After considerable delay the next message arrived in the 
Morse code: ‘‘Is that you, Scarleit?’? And I replied: ‘‘Yes! 
Who are you? Why do you not use the code? Repeat the 
code signal and your number!”’ 

The signal was repeated; then came the message: ‘*This is 
the Tuileries. You have my authority to use the Morse code 
for the sake of brevity. Do you understand? I am Jarras. 
The Empress is here.’’ Instantly reassured by the message 
from Colonel Jarras, head of the bureau to which I was at- 
that I understood. Then the telegrams 
began to fly, all in the Morse code: 

Jarras: ‘*‘Have you caught Brockhurst?’”’—J/; ‘‘No.” 


Jarras : 


tached, I answered 


**How did he get away?’’—/: ‘*There’s confusion 
enough on the frontier to cover the escape of a hundred 
thieves.”’ 

Jarras: ‘*Your reply alarms the Empress. State briefly 
the present position of the First Corps.’ —J: “The First 
Corps still occupies the heights in a straight line about seven 
kilometres long; the plateau is covered with vineyards, Two 
small rivers are in front of us; the Vosges are behind us; the 
right flank pivots on Morsbronn, the left on Neehwiller, the 
centre covers Woerth. We have had forty-eight hours’ heavy 
rain,” 

Jarras: **Where are the Germans?’’°—/J/: ‘Precise infor- 
mation not obtainable at headquarters of the First Corps.”’ 
‘*Does the Marshal not know where the Germans 
are?’’—J-: **Marshal MacMahon does not know definitely.”’ 

Jarras : **Does the Marshal not employ his cavalry?) Where 
are they?’°"—/: ‘*Septeuil’s Cavalry of the Second Division lie 
between Elsasshausen and the Grosser- Wald; Michel’s brigade 
of heavy cavalry camps at Eberbach; the second division of 


Jarras 





cavalry ef the reserve, General Vicomte de Bonnemain, should 
arrive to-night and go into bivouae between Reichshoffen and 
the Grosser. Wald.”’ 


There was a long pause; I lighted a cigar and waited. 
After a while the instrument began again 
Jarrvas: “The Empress desires to know where the chateau 
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called La Trappe is.’’—J: ‘‘La Trappe is about four kilometres 
from Morsbronn, near the hamlet of Trois-Feuilles.’’ 

Jarras: *‘It is understood that Madame de Vassart’s group 
of socialists are about to leave La Trappe for Paradise in Mor- 
bihan. It is possible that Buckhurst has taken refuge among 
them. Therefore, you will proceed to La Trappe. Do you 
understand?’’—J: ‘‘Perfectly.*’ 

Jarras; ‘If Buckhurst is found you will bring him to Paris 
at once. Shoot him if he resists arrest. If the community at 
La Trappe has not been warned of a possible visit from us, 
you will find and arrest the following individuals: Claude 
Tavernier, late professor of law, Paris School of Law; Achille 
Bazard, ex-instructor in mathematics, Fontainebleau Artillery 
School; Dr. Leo Delmont, ex-interne, Charity Hospital, Paris; 
Mlle. Sylvia Elven, lately of the Odéon; the Countess de 
Vassart, well known for her eccentricities. You will affix 
the government seals to the house as usual; you will then 
escort the people named to the nearest point on the Belgian 
frontier, The Countess de Vassart usually dresses like a 
common peasant. Look out that she does not slip through 
your fingers. Repeat your instructions.’? I repeated them 
from my memoranda. 

There was a pause, then click! click! the instrument gave 
the code signal that the matter was ended, and I repeated the 
signal, opened my code book, and began to translate the in- 
structions into cipher for safety’s sake. 

When [ had finished, and had carefully destroyed my first 
pencilled memoranda, the steady bumping of artillery passing 
through the street under the windows drew my attention. It 
proved to be the expected batteries of the reserve going into 
park between the two brigades of. Raoult’s division of in- 
fantry. I telegraphed the news to the observatory on the 
Col du Pigeonnier, then walked back ‘to the window and 
looked out. 

It had begun to rain again; down the solitary street of 
Morsbronn the artillery rolled, jolting; cannoniers wrapped 
in their wet gray overcoats, limber caissons and’ horses 
plastered with mud. The slim cannon, with canvas-wrapped 
breeches yptilted, dripped from their depressed muzzles, like 
lank monsters, slavering and discouraged. 

A battery of Montigny mitrailleuses passed, grotesque, 
hump-baeked little engines of destruction. To me there 
was always something repulsive in the shape of these 
stunted cannon—these malicious metal cripples with their 
heavy bodies and smister, filthy mouths. 

Before the drenched artillery had rattled out of Morsbronn 
the rain once more fell in floods, pouring a perpendicular tor- 
rent from the transparent gray heavens; and the roar of the 
downpour on slate roofs and ancient gables drowned the 
pounding of the passing cannon. 

Where the Vosges Mountains tower in obscurity, a curtain 
of rain joined earth and sky; the rivers ran yellow, brimful, 
foaming at the fords. The semaphore on the mountain of the 
Pigeonnier was not visible; but across the bridge, where 
the Gunstett highway spanned the Sauer, gray masses of the 
Nieder-Wald loomed through tlie rain. 

Somewhere in that spectral forest, Prussian cavalry were 
hidden, watching the heights where our drenched divisions 
lay. Behind that forest a German army was massing, fresh 
from the combat in the north, where the tragedy of Wissem- 
bourg had been enacted only the day before, in the presence 
of the entire French army—the awful spectacle of a single 


division of seven thousand men suddenly enveloped and 
crusbeé@ by seventy thousand Germans. ' 

The rain fell steadily but less heavily. I went back to my 
instrument and called up the station on the Col du Pigeon- 
nier, asking for information, but got no reply, the storm doubt- 
less interfering. 

Officers of the Third Hussars were continually tramping 
up and down the muddy stairway, laughing, joking, swearing 
at the rain, or shouting for their horses when the trumpets 
sounded in the street below. 

I watched the departing squadron splashing away down the 
street, which was now running water like a river; then I 
changed my civilian clothes for a hussar uniform, sent a 
trooper to find me a horse, and sat down by the window to 
stare at the downpour and think how best I might carry out 
my instructions to a successful finish. 

The colony at La Trappe was, as far as I could judge, a 
product of conditions which had, a hundred years before, 
culminated in the French Revolution. Now, in 1870, but 
under different circumstances, all France was once more 
disintegrating, socially. Opposition to the Empire, to the 
dynasty, to the government, had been seething for years; 
now the separate crystals which formed on the edges of the 
boiling undercurrents began to grow into masses which, 
adhering to other masses, interfered with the healthy func- 
tions of national life. 

Until recently, however, while among the dissatisfied there 
existed a certain tendency toward cohesion, and while, more- 
over, adhesive forces mutually impelled separate groups of 
malcontents to closer union, the government found nothing 
alarming in the menaces of individuals or of isolated groups. 
The Emperor always counted on such opposition in Paris; 
the Palace of the Tuileries was practically a besieged place, 
menaced always by the faubourgs—a castle before which 
lay eternally the sullen, unorganized multitude over which 
the municipal police kept watch. 

That opposition, hatred and treason existed never worried 
the government, but that this opposition should remain unor- 
ganized occupied the authorities constantly. 

Groups of individuals who proclaimed themselves devotees 
of social theories interested us only when the groups grew 
large or exhibited tendencies to unite with similar groups. 

Clubs formed to discuss social questions were usually 
watched by the police; violent organizations were not ob- 
served very closely, but clubs founded upon moderate prin- 
ciples were always closely surveyed. 

In the faubourgs, where every street had its bawling 
orator, and where the red flag was waved when the com- 
munity had become sufficiently drunk, the government was 
quietly content to ignore proceedings, wisely understanding 
that the mouths of street orators were the safety-valves of 
the faubourgs, and that through them the ebullitions of the 


_under-world escaped with nothing more serious than a few 


vinous shrieks. There were, however, certain secret and 
semi-secret organizations which caused the government 
concern, First among these came the International So- 
ciety of Workingmen with all its affihations—the ‘Inter. 
national,’’ as it was ealled. In its wake trailed minor so- 
cieties, some mild and harmless, some dangerous and secret, 
some violent, advocating openly the destruction of all exist- 


ing conditions. Small groups of anarchists had already at 


tracted groups of moderate socialistic tendencies to them, 
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“There is a short cut across that meadow,” said the young girl, raising a rounded, sun-tinted arm 


and had ansorbea them or tainted them with doctrines dan- 
gerous to the state. 

In time these groups began to adhere even more closely to 
the large bodies of the people; a party was born, smal! at 
first, embodying contlicting communistie principles. 

The government watched it. Presently it split, as do all 
parties; yét here the paradox was revealed of a small party 
splitting into two larger halves. To one of these halves 
adhered the Red Republicans, the government opposition 
of the Extreme Left, the Opportunists, the Anarchists, cer- 
tain Socialists, the so-called Communards, and, finally, the 
vast mass of the sullen, teeming faubourgs. It became a 
party, closely affiliated with the International, a colossal, 
restless, unorganized menace, harmless only because unor- 
ganized, 

And the police were expected to keep it harmless. The 
other remaining half of the original party began to dwindle 
almost immediately, until it became only a group. With one 
exception, all those whom the police and the government 
regarded as inclined to violence left the group. There re- 
mained, with this one exception, a nucleus of earnest, thought- 
fil people whose creed was in part the creed of the International 
—the creed of universal brotherhood, equality before the law, 
purity of individual living as an example and an incentive to a 
national purity. 

To this inoffensive group came one day a young widow, the 
Yountess de Vassart, placing at their disposal her great wealth, 
asking ouly to be received among them as a comrade. 

Her history, as known to the police, was peculiar and rather 
sad. At sixteen she had been betrothed to an elderly, bull- 
necked colonel of cavalry, the notorious Count de Vassart, 
who needed what money she mght bring him to maintain 
his reputation as the most brilliantly dissolute old rake in 
Paris. 

At sixteen, Eline de Trécourt was a thin, red-haired girl 
with rather large, grayish eyes. Speed and I saw her, once, 
sitting in her carriage before the Ministry of War a year after 
her marriage. There had been bad news from Mexico, and 
there were matty handsome equipages standing at the gates 
of the War Office, where lists of killed and wounded were 
posted every day. 

I noticed her particularly because of her reputed wealth 
and the evil reputation of her husband, who it was said was 
so open in his contempt for her that the very afternoon of 
their marriage he was seen publicly driving on the Champs 
Elysées with a pretty and popular actress of the Odéon, 

As I passed, glancing up at her, the sadness of her face 
impressed me, and I remember wondering how much the 
death of her husband had to do with it—for his name had 
appeared in the evening papers under the heading, *‘Killed 
in Action.” 

It was several years later before the police began to take 
an interest in’ the Comtesse Eline de Vagsart. She had with- 
drawn entirely from society, had founded a non-sectarian free 
school in Passy, was interested iii certain charities and refuges 


for young working girls, when, on a visit to England, she met 
Karl Marx, then a fugitive and under sentence of death. 

From that moment social questions occupied her, and her 
doings interested the police, especially when she returned to 
Paris and took her place once more in Royalist circles, where 
every baby was bred from the cradJe to renounce the Tuileries, 
the Emperor, and all ns works, 

Serious, tender-hearted, charitable, and intensely mterested 
in all social reforms, she shocked the conservative society of 
the Noble Faubourg, aroused the distrust of the government, 
offended the Tuileries, and finally committed the mistake of 
receiving at her own house that notorious group of malcon- 
tents headed by Henri Rochefort—whose revolutionary news- 
paper, **La Marseillaise,’’ doubtless needed pecuniary support. 

Her dossier—for, alas! the young girl already had a dossier 
—was interesting, particularly in its summing up of her per- 
sonal character: 

“To the naive ignorance of a convent pensionnaire she 
adds an innocence of mind, a purity of conduct and a 
credulity which render her an easy prey to the adroit who 
play upon her sympathies. She is dangerous only as a 
source of revenue for dangerous men.’’ 

It was from her salon that young Victor Noir went to his 
death at Auteuil! on the tenth of January; and possibly the 
shock of the murder and the almost universal conviction 
that justice under the Empire was hopeless, drove the 
young countess to seek a refuge im the country where, at 
her house of La Trappe, she could quietly devote her life to 
helping the desperately wretched, and where she could, in 
security, hold counsel with those who also had chosen to 
give their lives to the noblest of all works—charity and the 
propaganda of universal brotherhood, 

And here, at La Trappe, the young aristocrat first donned 
the robe of democracy, dedicated her hfe and fortune to the 
cause, and worked with her own delicate hands for every 
morsel of bread that passed her lps. 

Now this was all very weil while it lasted, for her father, 
the choleriec old Comte de Trécourt, had died rich, and the 
young girl’s charities were doubled, and there was nobody to 
stay her hand or draw the generous purse-strings—nobody 
to advise her or to stop her. On the contrary, there were 
plenty of people standing around with outstretched, itching and 
sometimes dirty hands, ready to snatch at the last centime. 

Who was there to administer her affairs—who among the 
generous, impetuous, ill-balanced friends who surrounded 
her? Not the noble-minded geographer, Elisée Reclus; not 
the fiery citizen-count, Rochefort; not the handsome, cul- 
tivated Gustave Flourens, already fey with the doom to 
which he had been born; not that kindly visionary, the 
Vicomte de Coursay-Delmont, now discarding his ancient 
ttle to be known only among his grateful penniless patients 
as Doctor Delmont; and surely not Professor Tavernier, nor 
yet that militant hermit, the young Chevalier de Gray, call- 
ing himself pla Monsieur Bazard, who chose democracy 
instead of the brilliant career to which Gramont had des- 


tined him, and whose sensitive and perhaps diseased mind 
had never recovered from the shock of the murder of his 
comrade, Victor Noir. 

But the simple life at La Trappe, the negative protest 
against the Empire and all existing social conditions, the 
purity of motive, the serene and inspired self-abnegation, 
could not save the colony at La Trappe nor the young 
chatelaine from the claws of those who prey upon the in- 
nocence of the generous. 

And so came to this ideal community one John Buckhurst, 
a stranger, quiet, suave, deadly pale—a finely molded man 
with delicately fashioned hands and feet, and two eyes so 
colorless that in some lights they appeared to be almost 
sightless, 

In a month from that time he was the power that moved 
that community even in its most insignificant machinery. 
With a marvellous skill he constructed. out of that simple 
republic of protestants an absolute despotism. And he 
was the despot. : 

The avowed object of the society was the advancement of 
universal brotherhood, of liberty and equality; the annihila- 
tion of those arbitrary barriers called national frontiers, in 
short, a society for the encouragement of the millennium— 
which, however, appeared to be coy. 

And, before the eyes of his brother dreamers, Johu Buck 
hurst quietly cancelled the entire programme at one stroke—— 
and uobody understood that it was cancelled when, in a com- 
munity founded upon equality and fraternity, he raised an- 
other editice to crown it, a sort of working model as an 
example to the world, but lamnited. And down went de- 
mocracy without a sound. 

This working model was a superior community which was 
established at the Breton home of the Countess de Vassart, a 
large stone house in the hamlet of Paradise in Morbilan. 

An intimation from the Tuileries interrupted a meeting of 
the council at the house in Paradise; an arrest was threat 
ened—that of Professor Reclus—and the indignant young 
countess was requested to retire to her chateau of La Trappe. 
She obeyed, but invited her guests to accompany her. Among 
those who accepted was Buckhurst 

About this time the government began to take a serious in 
terest in John Buckhurst. On the secret staft of the Imperial 
Military Police were always certain foreigners, among others 
myself and a young man named James Speed; and Colonel 
Jarras had already decided to employ us in watching Buck 
hurst when war came on France I’ke a bolt from the blue, 
giving the men of the Secret Service all they could attend to 

In the shameful indecision and confusion attending the first 
few days after the declaration of war against Prussia, Buck 
hurst slipped through our fingers, and I for one did not ex 
pect to hear of him again. But I did not begin to know John 
Buckhurst, for, within three days after he had avoided an en 
counter with us, Buckhurst was believed to have committed 
one of the most celebrated crimes of the century. 

The secret history of that unhappy war will never be fully 
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written, Prince Bismarck has let the only remaining cat 
out of the bag; the other cats are dead. Nor will all the 
strange secrets of the Tuileries ever be brought to light, 
fortunately. 

Snill, at this time, there is no reason why 1t should not be 
generally known that the crown jewels of France were men- 
aced from the very first by a conspiracy so alarming, and ap- 
parently so irresistible, tat the Emperor himself believed, 
even in the beginning of the fatal campaign, that it might 
be necessary to send the crown jewels of France to the 
Bank of England for safety. 

On the 19th of July, the day that war was declared, certain 
of the crown jewels kept temporarily at the Palace of the 
Tuileries were sent under heavy guards to the Bank of 
France. Every precaution was taken, yet the great dia- 
mond erucifix of Louis XI. was missing when the guard 
under Captain Siebert turned over the ‘treasures to the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. 

Iustantly absolute secrecy was ordered, which I, for one, 
believed to be a great mistake. Yet the Emperor desired it, 
doubUess for the same reasons which always led him to sup- 
press any affair which might give the public an idea that the 
opposition to the government was worthy of the government’s 
attention, 

So the news of the robbery never became public property, 
but from one end of France to the other the gendarmerie, the 
police, local, municrpal aud secret, were stirred up to activity. 

Within forty-eight hours, an individual answering Buck- 
hurst’s deseription had sold a single enormous diamond for 
two hundred and fifty thousaiid franes to a dealer in Sirass- 
bourg—a Jew named Fishel Cohen, who, counting on the 
excitement produced by the war and the topsy-turvy con- 
dition of the city, supposed that such a transaction would 
create no interest. 

Mr. Cohen was wrong; an hour after he had recorded the 
transaction at the Strassbourg Diamond Exchange, he and 
the diamond were on their way to Paris m charge of a de- 
tective. A few hours later, the stone was identified at the 
Tuileries as having been taken from the famous crucifix of 
Louis XI. 

From Fishel Cohen’s agonized description of the man who 
had sold him the diamond Colonel Jarras believed he recog- 
nized John Buckhurst. But how on earth Buckhurst had 
obiained access to the jewels, or how he had managed to 
spirit away the cross from the very centre of the Tuileries, 
could only be explained through the theory of accomplices 
among the trusted intimates of the Imperial entourage. And 
if there existed such a conspiracy, who was involved? 

It is violating no secret now to admit that every soul in the 
Tuileries, from highest to lowest, was watched. Even the 
Governor Of the Bank of France did not escape the attentions 
of the secret police. For it was certain that somebody in the 
Imperial contidence had betrayed that confidence in a shock- 
ing manner, and Heaven alone knew how far the conspiracy 
had spread or who was involved in the most daring and shame- 
less robbery that had been perpetrated in France since the Car- 
dinal de Rohan and his gang stole the celebrated necklace of 
Marie Antoinette. 

Nor was it at all certain that the remaining jewels of the 
French crown were safe in Paris. The precautions taken to 
ensure their safety and the result of those precautions are mat- 
ters of history, but nebody outside of a small, strangely as- 
sorted company of people could know what actually hap- 
pened to the crown jewels of France in 1870, or what pieces, 
if any, are still missing. 

My chase after Buckhurst began as soon as Colonel Jarras 
could summon me; and as Buckhurst had last been heard of 
in Strassbourg, I went after him on a train loaded with red- 
legged, uproarious soldiers who sang all day: 

“As tu vu Bismarck 
A la porte du cabaret 
Qui buvait la goutte 
Avec Badinguet!”’ 
and had drunk themselves into a shameful frenzy long before 
the train thundered into Avricourt. 

I tracked Buckhurst to Morsbronn, where I lost all traces of 
him, and now here I was with my orders concerning the unfort- 
unate people at La Trappe, staring out at the dismal weather 
and wondering where my wild-goose chase would end. 

I went to the door and called for the military telegraph 
operator whose instrument I had been permitted to monopo- 
lize. He came, a pleasant, jaunty young fellow, munching 
a crust of dry bread and brushing the crumbs from his sear- 
let trousers. 

“In case I want to communicate with you I'll signal the 
tower on the Col du Pigeonnier,’’ I said. ‘‘Come up to the 
loft overhead. ”’ 

The loft in the house, which had now been turned into a 
cavalry barracks, was just above my room—a large attic 
under the ancient gables, black with the stains of centuries, 
littered with broken furniture, discarded clothing, and the 
odds and ends cherished by the thrifty Alsatian peasant who 
never throws away anything from the day of his birth to the 
day of his death. And, given a long line of forefathers equally 
thrifty, and an ancient, high-gabled house where his ancestors 
first began collecting discarded refuse, the attic of necessity 
was a marvel of litter and decay, amoung which generations 
of pigeons had built nests and raised countless broods of 
squealing squabs, 

Into this attic we climbed, edged our way toward a high 
window out of which the leaded panes had long since tum- 
bled earthward, and finally stood together, looking out over 
the mountains of the Alsatian frontier. 

The rain had ceased; behind the Col du Pigeonnier sun- 
shine fell through a rift in the watery clouds. It touched 
the rushing river, shining on foaming fords where our cav- 
alry pickets were riding in the river mist. 

Somewhere up in the vineyards behind us an infantry band 
was playing; away among the wet hills to the left the strum- 
ming vibrations of wet drums marked the arrival of a regiment 
from goodness knows where; and presently we saw them, 
their gray overcoats and red trousers soaked almost black 
with rain, rifles en bandouliére, trudging patiently up the 
muddy slope above the town. Something in the plodding 
steps of those wet little soldiers touched me. Bravely their 
soaked drums battered away, bravely they dragged their 
clumsy feet after them, brightly and gayly the breaking sun 
touched their crimson forage-caps and bayonets, and the 
swords of mounted officers—but to me they were only a 
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pathetic troop of perplexed peasants, dragged out of the 
bosom of France to be huddled and herded in a strange 
pasture, where death watched them from the forest yonder, 
marking them for slaughter with uear-sighted Teutonic eyes. 

A column of white cloud suddenly capped the rocks on the 
vineyard above. Bang! and something came whistling with a 
curious, birdlike ery over the village of Morsbronn, flying far 
out across the valley; and among the pines of the Prussian 
forest a point of flame flashed, a distant explosion echoed. 

Down in the street below us an old man came tottering 
from his little shop, peering sidewise up into the sky. 

“II pleut bergére,”’ called out the operator beside me in a 
bantering voice. 

“*It will rain—bullets,’’ said the old man simply, and re- 
turned to his shop to drag out a chair on the door-sill and 
sit and listen to the shots which our cavalry outposts were 
exchanging with the Prussian scouts. 

**Poor old chap,”’ said the operator; ‘tit will be hard for 
him. He was with the Grand Emperor at-Jena.”’ 

‘**You speak as though our army were already on the run,”’ 
I said. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied differently, ‘‘we’ll soon be on the run.”’ 

After a moment I said: ‘I’m going to ride to La Trappe. 
I wish you would send those messages to Paris.” 

“All right,’’ he said. 

Half an hour later 1 rode out of Morsbroun, clad in the uni- 
form of the Third Hussars—a disguise supposed to convey the 
idea to those at La Trappe that the army, and not the police, 
were responsible for their expulsion. 

The warm August sunshine slanted in my face as I galloped 
away up the vineyard road and out on to the long plateau 
where, on every hillock, a hussar picket sat his wiry horse, 
carbine poised, gazing steadily toward the east. 

Over the sombre Prussian forests mist hung; away to the 
north the sun glittered on the steel helmets and armor of 
the heavy cavalry, just arriving. And, on the Col du 
Pigeonnier, I saw tiny specks move, flags signalling the 
arrival of the Vicomte de Bonnemain withthe ‘‘gros cav- 
alerie,’’ the splendid cuirassier regiments destined in a few 
hours to join the cuirassiers of Waterloo, riding into that 
bright Valhalla where all good soldiers shall hear the last 
trumpet-eall, ‘*Dismount!”’ 

With a lingering glance at the rivers which separated us 
from German soil, I turned my horse and galloped away into 
the hills. 

A moist, fern- bordered wood road attracted me; I reasoned 
that it must lead, by a short cut, across the hills to the mili- 
tary highway which passed between Trois-Feuilles and La 
Trappe. So I took it; and presently came into four cross- 
roads unknown to me. 

This grassy carrefour was occupied by a flock of turkeys, 
busily engaged in catching grasshoppers, their keeper, a 
prettily shaped peasant girl, looked up at me as I drew 
bridle, then quietly resumed the book she had been reading. 

**My child,’’ said I, ‘‘if you are as intelligent as you are 
beautiful you will not be tending other people’s turkeys this 
time next year.”’ 

‘*Merci, beau sabreur,’’ said the turkey-girl, raising her 
blue eyes. Then the lashes veiled them; she bent her head: 
a little, turning it so that the curve of her cheeks gave to her 
profile that delicate contour which is so suggestive of inno- 
cence when the ears are small and the neck white. 

**My child,”’ said I, ‘will you kindly direct me, with ap- 
propriate gestures, to the military highway which passes the 
Chateau de la Trappe?”’ 


CHAPTER II 
The Government Interferes 


“THERE is a short cut across that meadow, ”’ said the young 
girl, raising a rounded, sun-tinted arm, bare to the shoulder, 

‘*You are very kind,’’ said I, looking at her steadily. 

“‘And after that you will come to a thicket of white 
birches.”’ 

‘Thank you, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘*And after that,’’ she said, idly following with her blue 
eyes the contour of her own lovely arm, “‘you must turn to 
the left, and there you will cross a hill, You can see it from 
where we stand’’—she glanced at me over her outstretched 
arm. ‘*You are not listening,’’ she said. 

I shifted a troubled gaze to the meadow which stretched 
out, all glittering with moist grasses and tufts of rain- 
drenched wild flowers. 

The girl’s arm slowly fell to her side; she looked up at 
me again—I felt her eyes on me for a moment—then she 
turned her head toward the meadow. 

Suddenly a deadened report shook the summer air—the 
sound of a cannon fired very far away, perhaps on the citadel 
of Strassbourg. It was so distant, so indistinct, that here in 
this peaceful country it lingered only as a vibration—the hum- 
ming of the clover bees was louder. 

Without turning my head I said: ‘‘It 1s diflicult to believe 
that there is war anywhere in the world—is it not, mademoi- 
selle?”’ 

**Not if one knows the world,’’ she said indifferently. 

**Do you know it, my child?’’ 

‘‘Sufficiently,’’ she said. 

She had opened again the book which she had been read- 
ing when I first noticed her. From my saddle I saw that it 
was Moliére. I examined her, in detail, from the tips of her 
small wooden shoes to the scarlet velvet-banded skirt, then 
slowly upward, noting the laced bodice of velvet, the bright 
hair under the butterfly coiffe of Alsace, the delicate outline 
of nose and brow and throat. The ensemble was theatrical. 

‘*Why do you tend turkeys?”’ I asked. 

**Because it pleases me,”’ she replied, raising her eyebrows 
in faint displeasure. 

‘*For that same reason you read Monsieur Moliére?”’ I sug- 
gested, 

**Doubtless, monsieur.”’ 

**Who are you?”’ 

“*Is a passport required in France?’’ she replied languidly. 

“Are you what you pretend to be, an Alsatian turkey- 
tender?”’ 

**Parbleu! There are my turkeys, monsieur.”’ 

“Of course, and there is your peasant dress and there are 
your wooden shoes; and there, also, mademoiselle, are your 
soft hands and your southern speech and your plays of 
Moliére.”” 
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‘*You are very wise—for a hussar,’’ she said. 


‘**Perhaps,”’? said I; ‘but I have asked you a question 
which remains parried.’’ 

She balanced the hazel rod across her shoulders with a 
faintly malicious smile. ‘‘One might almost believe that 
you are not a hussar, but an officer of the Imperial Police,”’ 
she said. 

“If you think that,” said I, *tyou should answer my,ques- 
tion the sooner—unless you come from La Trappe. D6"you??’ 

‘*Sometimes. ”” ae 

“Oh. And what do you do at the Chateau de la Trappe?”’ 

“*T tend poultry—sometimes,’’ she replied. 

**And at other times?”’ 

“*T go other things, monsieur!”’ 

‘*What things?” 

‘*What things? Mon Dieu, I read a Jittle—as you perceive, 
monsieur,”’ 

**Who are you?’’ I demanded. 

“Oh, a mere nobody in all that learned company,”’’ she said, 
shaking her head with a mock humility that annoyed me in- 
tensely. 

“Very well,’’ said I, conscious every moment of her pleas- 
ure in my discomfiture, ‘tunder the circumstances I am going 
to ask you to accept my escort to La Trappe; for I think you 
are Mademoiselle Elven, recently of the Odéon Theatre.”’ 

At this her eyes widened and the smile on her face became 
less genuine. ‘‘Indeed I shall not go with you,’’ she said. 

**I’m afraid I°ll have to insist,’’ said I. 

She still "balanced her. hazel rod across her shoulders, 
a smile curving her mouth. ‘*Monsieur,’’ she said, ‘‘do 
you ride through the world pressing every peasant girl you 
meet with such ardent entreaties? Truly your fashion of 
wooing is not slow; but everybody knows that hussars are 
headlong gentlemen—‘Nothing is sacred from a hussar,’ ”’ 
she hummed deliberately in a parody which made me writhe 
in my saddle. 

‘*Mademoiselle,*’ said I, taking off my forage-cap, ‘tyour 
ridicule is not the most disagreeable incident that I expect 
to meet with to-day. I am attempting to do my duty, and 
I must ask you to do yours.”’ 

“*By taking a walk with vou, beau monsieur?”’ 

‘I’m afraid so.”’ 

“‘and if I refuse?’’ 

“Then,”’ said I amiably, **I shall be obliged to set you on 
my horse.’ And I digrmounted and came toward her. 

**Set me on—on that horse?’” she repeated with a disturbed 
smile. 

**Will you come on foot then?” 

**No, I will not!’’ she said with a click of her teeth. 

I looked at my watch; it lacked tive minutes to one. ‘*In 
five minutes we are going to start,’’ said I cheerfully; and 
stood waiting, twisting the gilt hilt-tassels of my sabre with 
nervous fingers. 

After a sileuce she said very seriously: ‘‘Monsieur, would 
you dare use violence toward me?”’ 

“Oh, I shall not be very violent,’’ I replied, laughing. I 
held the opened watch in my hand so that she could see the 
dial if she chose. 

‘It is one o’clock,’’ I said, closing the hunting case with a 
snap. 

She looked me steadily in the eyes. 

‘**Will you come with me to La Trappe?”’ 

She did not stir. 

I stepped toward her; she gave me a breathless, defiant 
stare; then in an instant I caught her up and swung her 
high into my saddle before either she or I knew exactly 
what had happened. 

Fury flashed up in her eyes and was gone, leaving them 
almost blank blue. As for me, amazed at what I had done, 
I stood at her stirrup, breathing very fast, with jaws set and 
chin squared. 

She was clever enough not to try to dismount, woman 
enough not to make an awkward struggle or do anything 
ungraceful. In her face I read an immense astonishment; 
fascination seemed to rivet her eyes on me, following my 
every movement as I shortened one stirrup for her, tightened 
the girths and laid the bridle-reins in her half-opened hand. 
Then, in silence, I led the horse forward through the open 
gate out into the wet meadow. 

Wading knee-deep through soaking foliage, I piloted my 
horse with its mute burden across the fields; and, after a 
few minutes, a violent desire to laugh seized me and _ per- 
sisted, but I bit my lip and called up a few remaining sen- 
timents of decency. 

As for my turkey-girl, she sat stiffly in the saddle, with a 
firmness and determination that proved her to be a stranger 
to horses. I scarcely dared look at her, so fearful was I of 
laughing. 

As we emerged from the meadow, I heard the cannon 
sounding again at a great distance, and this perhaps sobered 
me, for presently all desire of laughter left me, and I turned 
into the road which led through the birch thicket, anxious to 
accomplish my mission and have done with it as soon as 
might be. 

‘*Are we near La Trappe?’’ I asked respectfully. 

Had she pouted or sulked or burst into reproaches I should 
have cared little; in fact, an outburst might have relieved me. 
But she answered me so sweetly, and, too, with such com- 
posure, that my heart smote me for what I had done to her 
and what I was still to do. ‘ 

“Would you rather walk?”’ I asked, looking up at her. 

“No, thank you,’’ she said serenely. 

So we went on. The spectacle of a cavalryman in full 
uniform leading a cavalry horse on which was seated an 
Alsatian girl in bright peasant costume appeared to astonish 
the few people we passed. One of these foot-farers, a priest 
who was travelling in our direction, raised his pallid visage to 
meet my eyes. Then he stole a glance at the girl in the sad- 
dle, and I saw a tint of faded color setule under his transpar- 
ent skin, 

The turkey-girl saluted the priest with a bright smile. 
‘Fortune of war, father,’’? she said gayly. ‘‘Behold! Al- 
sace in chains,”’ 

“Is she a prisoner?’’ said the priest, turning directly on 
me. Of all the masks called faces, never had I set eyes on 
such a deathly one—nor on such pale eyes, all silvery sur- 
face, without depth enough for a spark of light to make 
them seem alive. 

‘‘What do you mean by a prisoner, father?’’ I asked. 
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‘*T mean a prisoner,’’ he said doggedly. 

‘*When the church cross-examines the gov- 
ernment the towers of Notre-Dame shake,’’ | 
said pleasantly. ‘I mean no discourtesy, 
father; it is a proverb in Paris,” 

“There is another proverb,’’ observed the 
turkey-girl placidly. ‘‘Once a little inhabi- 
tunt of hell stole the Key to Paradise. His 
punishment was dreadful, They locked him 
in.”’ 

I looked up at her, perplexed and irritated, 
conscious that she was ridiculing me but un- 
able to comprehend just how. And my irri- 
tation increased when the priest said calmly: 
“Can I aid you, my child?” 

She shook her head with a cool smile: ‘‘I 
am quite safe under the escort of an officer 
of the Imperial—”’ : 

“Wait!”? I said hastily; but she con- 
tinued: 

‘*_Of the Imperial Military Police!” 

Above all things, I had not wanted it 
known that the Imperial Police were mov- 
ing in this affair at La Trappe, and now 
this little fool had babbled to a strange 
priest—of all people in the world! 

‘What have the police to do with this 
harmless child?’’ demanded the priest, turn- 
ing on me so suddenly that I involuntarily 
took a step backward. 

**Is this the confessional, father?’ I replied 
sharply. ‘‘Go your way in peace and leave 
to the police what aloue concerns the po- 
lice.”” 

**Render unto Cesar,’’ said the girl quietly, 
“Good-by, father.”’ 

Turning to look again at the priest, 1 was 
amazed to find him close to me—tov close 
for a man with such eyes in his head, for a 
man who moved so swiftly and softly—and, 
in spite of me, a nervous movement of my 
hand left me with my fingers on the butt of 
my pistol, ‘*What the devil is all this?” I 
blurted out. ‘Stand aside, father. Do you 
think the Holy Inquisition 1s back in France? 
Stand aside, then! I salute your cloth!” 
And I passed on ahead, one hand on the 
horse’s neck, the other touching the visor 
of my scarlet forage-cap. Once 1 looked 
back. The priest was standing where I had 
passed him, both hands clasping a satchel. 

We met a dozen people in all, I think, some 
of them peasants, one or two of the better 
class, a country doctor and a notary among 
them. None among them appeared to know 
my turkey-girl, nor did she even glance at 
them; moreover, all answered my inquiries 
civilly enough, directing me to La Trappe, 
and professing ignorance as to its inhabitants, 

**Why do all the people I meet carry bun- 
dles?”? I demanded of the notary. 

**Mon Dieu, monsieur, they are too near 
the frontier to take risks,’’ he replied, blink- 
ing through his silver-rimmed spectacles at 
my turkey-girl. 

‘*You mean to say they are running away 
from their village of Trois-Feuilles?’’ 1 asked. 

**Exactly,”? he said. ‘War is a rude guest 
for poor folk.’’ 

Disgusted with the cowardice of the hamlet 
of Trois-Feuilles, | passed on without noticing 
the man’s sneer. In a moment, however, he 
re-pussed me swiftly, going in the same direc- 
tion as were we, toward La Trappe. 

**Wait a bit!’’ Icalledout. ‘*‘Whatis your 
business in that direction, monsieur the no- 
tary?’ 

He looked around, muttered indistinctly 
about having forgotten something, and 
started on ahead of us; but, at a sharp 
“Stop!” from me, he halted quickly enough. 

‘Your road lies the other way,’ I ob- 
served; and as he began to protest, I cut 
him short: **You change your direction too 
quickly to suit me,’’ I said, ‘**Come, my 
friend the weather-cock, turn your nose east 
and follow it or I may ask you some ques- 
tions that might frighten you.’’ And so I 
left him, also, staring after us; and I had 
half a mind to go back and examine his 
portfolio to see what a snipe-faced notary 
mfght be carrying about with him. 

When I looked up at my turkey-girl, she 
was sitting more easily in the saddle, head 
bent thoughtfully. ‘*You see, mademoiselle, 
I take no chances of not finding my friends at 
home,’’ I said. 

**What friends, monsieur?”’ 

‘*My friends at La Trappe.” 

“Oh. And... you think that the notary 
we passed might have desired to prepare them 
for your visit, monsieur?”’ 

‘Possibly. The notary of Trois-Feuilles 
and the Chateau de la Trappe may not be 
unknown to each other. Perhaps even 
mademoiselle the turkey-girl may number 
the learned Trappists among her frends.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said. 

Walking on along the muddy road beside 
her, arm resting “on my horse’s neck, | 
thought over again of the chances of catch- 
ing Buckhurst, and they seemed siim, espe- 
cially as after my visit the house at La Trappe 
would be vacant and the colony scattered, or 
at least out of French jurisdiction, and proba- 
bly settled across the Belgian frontier. 

Of course, if the government ordered the ex- 
pulsion of these people the people must go; 
but I, for one, found the order a foolish one, 
because it removed a bait that might attract 
3uckhurst back where we stood a chance of 
trapping him, But in a foreign country he 
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could visit his friends freely, and whatever 
movement he might ultimately contemplate 
against the French Government could easily 
be directed from that paradise of anarchists, 
Belgium, without the necessity of his expos- 
ing himself to any considerable danger. 1 
was sorry that affairs had taken this turn. 

A little breeze began blowing; the scarlet 
skirt of my turkey-girl fluttered above her 
wooden shoes, and on her head the silk bow 
quivered like a buttertly on a golden blossom. 
“They say when the Lord fashioned the first 
maid of Alsace half the angels cried them- 
selves ill with jealousy,” said I, looking up 
at her. 

‘And the other half, monsieur?’’ 

“The sterner half started for Alsace in a 
body. They were controlled with difficulty, 
mademoiselle. That is why St. Peter was 
given a key to lock them in—not to lock us 
poor devils out,” 

After a silence she said, musing: ‘‘It is a 
curious thing, but you speak as though you 
had seen better days.”’ 

‘“No,’’ I said, ‘*I1 have never seen better 
days. I am slowly rising in the world. 
Last year I was a lieutenant; I am now an 
inspector.” , 

‘“*T meant,’’ she said scornfully, ‘‘that you 
had been well born—a gentleman.”’ 

‘**Are gentlemen scarce in the Imperial 
Military Police?’’ 

“It is not a profession that honors a 
man.”’ 

“Of all people in the world,’ said I, *‘the 
police would be the most gratified to believe 
that this violent world needs no police.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur, there is another remedy for 
violence.”’ 

“‘And what may that remedy be, mademoi- 
selle?”’ 

‘*Nontresistance—absolute non-resistance, ” 
said the girl earnestly, bending her pretty head 
toward me. 

“That is not human nature,’’ I said, laugh- 
ing. 

“Is the justification of human nature our 
aim in this world?” 

‘*__Nor is it possible for mankind to submit 
to violence,’’ I added. 

“I believe otherwise,’’ she said gravely. 

As'we mounted the hill along a sandy road, 
bordered with pines and with cool green thick- 
ets of broom and gorse, I looked up at her and 
said: ‘*In spite of your theories, mademoiselle, 
you yourself refused to accompany|me.”’ 

‘But I did not resist your violence,’’ she re- 
plied, smiling. 

After a moment’s silence I said: ‘‘For a 
disciple of a stern and colorless creed, you 
are very human, Iam sorry that you be- 
lieve it necessary to reform the world.’’ 

She said, thoughtfully: ‘‘There is nothing 
joyless in my creed; above all, nothing stern. 
If it be fanaticism to desire for all the world 
that liberty of thought and speech and deed 
which I, for one, have assumed, then I am, 
perhaps, a fanatic. If it be fanaticism to 
detest violence and to deplore all resistance 
to violence, I am a very guilty woman, mon- 
sieur, and deserve ill of the Emperor's mili- 
tary police.’? This she said with that faintly 
ironical smile hovering sometimes in her eyes, 
sometimes on her lips, so that it was hard to 
face her and feel quite comfortable. 

I began, finally, an elaborate and logical 
argument, forgetting that women reason only 
with their hearts; and she listened courte- 
ously. To meet her eyes when I was speak-: 
ing interrupted my train of thought, and often 
I was constrained to look out across the hills 
at the heavy, solid flanks of the mountains 
which seemed to steady my logic and bring 
rebellious thought and wandering wisdom to 
obedience. 

1 explained my theory of the acceptance of 
three things—human nature, the past, and 
the present. Given these, the solution of 
future problems must be a different solution 
from that which she proposed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 








When you drink Champagne, drink the very best, 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. It always satisfies, never 
disappoints.—Adv. 

Health, wealth and happiness. The first will bring 
the other two. Get health with Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists and grocers.—Adv. 


Telephone Service at your house will save many small 
annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.—Adv. 


The Infant 


takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns 
at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s milk scientifically 
adapted to the human infant. Stood first for forty-five 
years.— Adv. s 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have thousands of testimonials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with constipation 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
= only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Adv. 





alkali. 


sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. | 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially | 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


There are a thou- 


SLIDING LINK 
MEETS EVERY 
SHOULDER MOTION 





SENT F 

We will mail Al 
of our full size Grad- 
uated Elastic Cord a 
Ends, which give more te’; 
Stretch after the web [iia 
has lost its elastic. 
ity thana new 
pair of ordinary 
suspenders 





You can 

















suspender e\cr made 


PLEASE DON’T 
let your dealer sell you something “ just 
as good’’ if you really want the Chester 
** Everlastic."" He has them in stock or can 
easily get them. If he won't, send us the retail 
price (§@¢.) and we will send a pair postpaid. State 
color preference, Send for handsome booklet. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER Cd., 
23 DECATUR AVENUE, ROXBURY, MASS, 
Branch Factory, Brockville, Ontario 


CHESTER 


~““BVERLASTIC” 


SUSPENDER, 


Y \T STRETCHES 
FROM TIP TO TIP 


The web stretches 
The ends (front and 
back) stretch Also 
look at the patent link. 
A strong and service- 
able suspender 


Money Refunded 


If you don’t find 
itthe most perfect 
in adjustment and 
the most eiastic 


























digestion. 


mend it. 


Jondonderr 
LITHIA WATER 


insures a clear head, 
a bright eye and a good 
Athletes ac- 
cordingly enjoy and com- 








































Satara aan 


harp on Railroad Watches. 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


rR RI ArATaArArAr, 


Some watchmakers 


More than twenty 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exe1n, Iturwors. 




















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, 
most comfortable, durable and 
satisfactory underwear at popular 
prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.” 


For complete information as to 
styles, sizes, fabrics and 
prices address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 














OFFICE THE REVERSE. 
TYPEWRITER INVALUABLE. 


HUSTLING BUSINESS MEN FIND THE 


( HORSELESS CARRIAGE MEANS PROGRESS—A TYPEWRITERLESS 


3» THE TYPEWRITER { 1, sy 8. New vor 





privilege of inspection. 


~ 38 Bromfield St., Boston 
| 124 LaSalle St., Chicago 


EXCHANGE 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 
536 California St., San Francisco 


SIX STORES. Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete. Largest and most 


complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, 
TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 





TO MAKE A RED TOP HIGH BALL 


(USE TALL GLASS) 
Place one square Iump of ice in the glass. 
Pour good size drink of Red Top Rye over ice. 
Fill the glass with syphon of vichy or Apollinaris. 
Add small piece of lemon peel, or oil twisted from Iemon peel. 
Drink while effervescent. 


‘IF IT’S RED TOP RYE IT’S RIGHT”? 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER 6& SONS, Distillers 


Cincinnati, Ohio, or St. Joseph, Mo., or Lowvisville, Ky. 
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CANADIAN SOLDIERS HOME FROM FOREIGN SERVICE 











ee ee 
aetna MEO ICE a GMA 
ee 


AT eA LR _ coma 
Bx: 














A remarkable gathering of Canadian soldiers from all quarters of the globe, photographed in front of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, Canada. The group 
comprises the Hong Kong Coronation contingent, recently over from London, and the National Guards of Albany, New York. Beginning at the left of the 
first row are Captains Brown and Smith, Colonel Jarvis, Major Hyatt, Major Chapman, Mayor Cook, Subhadar Major Khanbhadur, Chaplain Oliver, 
Lieutenant Armstrong, Captain Harriott, and Major Maude of the Guards. Directly behind them, dressed in khaki, is the Hong Kong Artillery. 

The next row consists of turbaned hillmen of Punjab, and members of the First Regiment of Wei-hai-wei, who occupy the extreme right 


of Gakdual Wells, and subsequently brought back 
despatches from Gubat announcing the fall of Khar- 
toum. He participated in the battles of Abu Klea 
and El Gubat, and for the work in this campaign 
Lord Dundonald was mentioned in despatches and 


CANADA’S NEW MILITARY 
COMMANDER 





fortunate in the recent selection of the Earl of 

Dundonald as commander of the forces of the 
Dominion. Lord Dundonald is one of the most popu- 
lar and energetic officers of the Imperial forces and his 
work in South Africa while in command of a brigade 
of cavalry impels a respect born only of absolute per- 
sonal bravery in the field. Personally, he is a man of 
immense magnetism and is bound to be a great favorite 
among all those under his command. The House of 
Dundonald has been prominent in army and navy since 
its creation in 1669, although it has been more promi- 
nently associated with the water force. The present 
Lord Dundonald is the twelfth earl in succession and 
will leave a worthy name on the roll of honor of the 
armies of the British Empire. To a Britisher it is 
enough to say that he commanded the Second Life 
Guards. No man can obtain that distinction with- 
out commanding the absolute respect of every enthu- 


T° MILITARY of Canada has been particularly 


brevetted lieutenant-colonel, 

Lord Dundonald is a practical, not a theoretical, 
soldier; he has turned his attention to the serious 
side of his profession, and, like Baden-Powell, he 
has invented several very useful implements of 
war, the most important being his ‘“‘galloping car 
riage”’ for machine-guns, to enable a cavalry column 
to support itself by its own guns. Sir Hiram Maxim 
approved and accepted his first design, which has met 
with the approval of all expert military authorities, but 
a later improved type was carried by him to South 
Africa aud used during the war against t 
During this campaign Lord Dundonald commanded a 
division under Buller. His seizure ef Potgieter’s Drift 
was one of the great eyents ofthe South African War, 
and his manoeuvring in the advance toward Pretoria 
was another example of this dashing cavalryman’s 
work, 


1e Boers. 





















siast on military matters. His whole regimental ser- m Immediately after his arrival in Canada, Lord Dun 
vice was in that magnificent regiment, and during , bd ii Bee: CE ceiheaetn donald made an imspection tour of all the posts and 
that service he held every rank from sub-lieutenant i at : fortifications of the territory under his command 
to colonel. In 1884-85 Lord Dundonald commanded 3 Raggett Quebee was one of the first posts visited and the 
the Second Life Guards Detachment of the Soudan inspection was finished but a week or two ago, when 
Canal Corps in the Nile Expedition for the Relief of the accompanying photograph of Lord Dundenald, 
Gordon. He was intrusted with the conveyance of his staff and the commanders of the works in Quebec 
the despatches to Karti announcing the occupation The Earl of Dundonald and his Staff Commanders was made. 
LAUNCHING THE LARGEST LINER IN THE WORLD 
u ; ) 


aos 























The largest of ocean liners now afloat, the ‘‘Cedric,’’ was launched on August 21 at Belfast, Ireland. Because of her greater beam, depth and tonnage, she 1s 
countec a ‘‘bigger’’ veSsel than the new ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm I1.,’’ though the latter is seven feet longer. The ‘‘Cedric’’ is 700 feet long, has 75 feet 
beam and a depth of 49 1-3 feet. She has nine decks. Her carrying capacity is 18,400 tons, 3,000 passengers and a crew of 350 
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Tis square-shouldered woman has uo place in the au 
tumn fashions. Not tor her are the newest modes. 
She may have banted untl she is properly slim. She 
may have pinned her faith to her corsetiére and cultivated a 
straight-front figure as wonderful and fearful as any to be 
seen in fashion journals. She may have sacrificed her tan 
and coddied her complexion all summer long. If her shoul- 
ders don’t slope, these sacrifices on the altar of Fashion will 
avail her nothing. The 1830 shoulder is the touchstone ot 
modishness. 

If Nature has neglected to provide for the emergency, a 
elever dressmaker can do much toward remedying the over- 
sight. She cannot give the long sloping line of shoulder ris- 
ing from drooping decolletage, but she has many an artful 
way of making that line look long and she can conjure with 
a demi-décolleté or a Ingh-necked gown. 

On all sorts and conditious of gowns this accentuated 
shoulder-length is to be noted. The movement began last 
spring with the fichus, the broad collars—the effects that on 
this side of the water were called **Gibson’’—and it rolled on 
through the summer, gathering weight and size like a snow- 
ball, until, with the autumn models, we have a veritable epi- 
demic of cape collars, pelerines, fichus, shawl draperies and 
their hke. 

The mode 1s not, on the whole, a becoming one. Few tig 
ures wear it gracefully. Only a tall, slender girl with droop 
ing shoulders can actually meet 
a pelerine and come out victori 
ous from the encounter; but, 
young or old, slim or tat, grace 
ful or awkward, women will 
aecept the 1830 shoulder and 
make the best of it. Ouly in 
Fashion’s realm is femininity 
capable of such philosophy. 

On the street gowns, the 
ubiquitous cape collar or cape 
is the method adopted for 
producing the desired shoul 
der effect. Everywhere one 

turns one meets cape collars, single, 
double, triple, trimmed or untrimmed, 
med or unlned. Many of the fall 
suits are made with little capes to take 
the place of the bolero and serve as a 
slight wrap. Others have the most fas- 
cinating little combinations of cape and 
bolero. The jacket is sleeveless, full 
and shorts the full cape droops over 
the arm to the elbow and falls in with 
the jacket 1 such fashion that one can 
hardly tell where bolero euds and cape 






Cloth Jacket begins. 
Then there are the pelerines, runuing to the waist line ina 
sharp point front and back and edged by a-deep frill that 
falls over the’shoulders. On the coats, the deep cloth collar 
or the collars often start from under a stole which finishes 


1830 SHOULDER 
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the throat line and front of the coat; for the revers and nar- 
row coat collar are still somewhat under the ban, Occasion- 
ally ove sees a succession of capes fitted smoothly up to the 
throat, where they meet a military or l’Aiglon standing col- 
lar, Sueh a coat in blue, with Guard 
red lining to the eapes, is popular in 
both London and Paris, A coat such 
as our artist has sketched, m_ blouse 
form, with a very deep cape collar be 
ginning under soft embroidered revers 
that match the lining of coat and cape, 
is a distinetly successful 
model, but these smooth-fit 
ting capes are exceedingly 
hard to handle, and, as yet, 
only the high-class tailors 
and dressmakers succeed in 
giving them exactly the 
clinging slope and the grace- 
ful lines whieh are their 
raison @étre, 

In heavy lace, the cape 
collar is multiplied over and 
over again, and used upon 
everything from ball gowns 
to driving cloaks and loung- 
ing robes. Frequently it 
forms the only striking feat- 
ure of picturesque clinging 
gowns of crépe, Liberty satin 
or soft wool, and on the velvet gowns it is much in evidence. 
These lace crépe collars are sometimes made in combination 
with lace stole ends, reaching far down upon the skirt, and 
give the straight-frout line which, while not youthful, 
is emphatically the mode. 

Taffetas inset with lace, hand-embroidered mousse- 
line edged with tiny frills, gauze lined with gold or 
silver tissue and embroidered in gold and silver thread 
—all these are used for the cape collars, and many of 
them can be bought in the shops ready-made; but, 
naturally, these easily procured accessories 
lack the perfect tit around the shoulders 
that is the hall-mark of the chic collar 
Mousseline and lace, however, are so sott 
and clinging that they mold themselves to 
the figure, and some of the deep lace or 
hand-worked mousseline collars are enough 
to tempt an ascetic. But the 1830 shoulder hne does 
not depend entirely upon cape collars, usetul as these 
are. The fichu serves the same purpose as the eape, 
though it is suitable only for gowns quite divorced from 
tailored severity. With the mousselines and other di- 
aphanous gowns of the summer the fichu has been well 
liked, and it accords especially well with the Pompadour and 
Dolly Varden silks, the Howered mousselines, the multitude 
of little frills and flounces, and all the gay frivolity of the old- 
time fashions that are suffering renaissance this fall. 








White Crepe House Gown 













Velvet Coat 
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Worn in Marie Antoinette fashion off the shoulders, 
the fichu is almost universally becoming. Drawn over the 
shoulders closely and following a surplice line, it is more 
trying, but is a charming finish to a dainty gown or negligee. 
Moreover, it is directly im 
line with the 1830 effects. 
Fichus of all sorts are for 
sale in the shops, but the 
most delightful, though not 
the most expensive, are in 
the sheerest plain mousse- 
line or net edged with a 
number of tiny frills. The 
fichu may have long ends 
falling to the knees or short 
ends reaching the waist line. 
It may end in a knot on the 
breast, cross in surplice fash- 
ion and disappear under a 
girdle, or be crossed in 
front, brought around under 
the arms to the back and 
knotted there. This last 
style is particularly effective 
with a simple Empire house 
gown, and gives the wearer a delightfully quaint Old- World 
air, 

A fringed fichu of the same material as the gown, laid in 
smooth folds around the shoulders and slightly V-shaped 
in front, over an old-fashioned mousseline tucker, 1s the 
main feature of an imported gown in apricot crépe de chine, 
and the same model in demure dove-gray silk and wool is 
shown by another Fifth Avenue importer. 

The bertha has been quite restored to favor, but 
often falls almost im plain collar fashion instead of 
being fulled. This is, of course, impossible with 
a sheer bertha, but in lace the effect is good and in 
harmony with the shouldér-line rules, 

The shaw] collar is another rival of the eape collar, 
and, in material suft enough to drape gracefully, 
has much to commend it. A number of the im- 
ported velvet garments have this shawl collar; 
but, although the velvets of the season are won- 
derfully supple and clinging, this shawl collar is 
more attractive in light-weight wool, ecrépe de 
chine, or sheer fabries. * 

Apropos of shawls, every woman who owns a 
handsome lace shaw] is taking it out of the tissue 
paper where it has lain undisturbed for years 

The heirloom is at last to prove of some 
service ald to reward the patient ones who 
have for years looked regretfully upon the 
unserviceable. But now that the sloping shoul- 
der is to be the accepted form for the season’s line of beauty, 
the lace shawl shall come into its own again—and a clever 
dressmaker can do wonders with a lace shawl in this season 
of cape and pelerine and fichu. 





Fringed Fichu 


past. 








A WOODEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY : : By ELIZABETH W. MORRISON 


Ws’ ki. ee ec ee a = 





Bon-bon Souvenirs 


EDDING ANNIVERSARIES are milestones in love’s 
W pilgrimage and their observance recalls and strength- 
ens anew the solemn vows of affection plighted at 
the altar. While the modern hostess is not content to cele- 
brate her fifth wedding anniversary in the same inartistic 
manner that her predecessors did, she can discharge this 
pleasant social duty with small financial outlay and still keen 
within the lines of retinement and good taste, and over all 
will predominate an atmosphere of hospitality, without which 
the grandest function becomes a dismal failure. 
A wooden wedding in preparation for the near future con- 
tains mach that may prove valuable to any hostess who con- 
Instead of 


templates celebrating this wedding anniversary. 
been so 


the regulation birch-bark invitations which have 
popular, wooden spoons will be used as messengers of notifi- 
cation. These are turned from prettily grained hght wood, 
in the bow! of which is written in bronze: 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert James Randall 
Wedding Anniversary 
1897— 1902 
Tuesday Evening, October Seventh 
From etght to eleven 
1962 Orange Road 





Wooden Punch-bowl and Wooden Goblets 


Ten days before the event these will be wrapped in wood- 
brown tissue-paper, tied with yellow and red ribbons—au- 
tumn’s eolors—and delivered by special messengers. 

On the momentous evening the guests will find the hostess’s 





Table arranged for Wooden Wedding Feast 





Sherbet in Pails 


house trimmed in harmony with the event, The newel posts of 
the staircase are to each hold a rustic basket tilled with sword 
ferns and a rustic stand near by will hold a book, bound iu 
birch bark, in which the guests will register their names. 
The ink-well and pen are gifts to the brdal couple from 
friends travelling in the country of the Alps. -The register 
is unique, as it is the one used on the occasion of the original 
marfiage, the birch covering being the only addition. Inside 
one finds a photograph of the bride and groom, their attend- 
ants, a clipping from a newspaper description of the event, a 
sample of the bride’s bridal gown, her veil, travelling dress, 
and a pressed rose from her bridal bouquet. Turning the 
page, we see the photographs of the couple as they are on 
the fifth anniversary, and.also one of each of their children— 
a boy and a girl. 

A Jarge wooden tray will hold the punch service, and this 
will be dispensed from a rustic stand placed beneath a can- 
opy of shavings, branches and -bitter-sweet in one corner of 
the reception hall. This punch service will consist of a tray, 
bowl, cups and ladle_made in the exquisite but reasonable 
Russian woodenware, which is decorated so artistically and 
beautifully in brilliant colorings. The beverage will be 
wreathed with grapes in their own foliage. 

Birch-tree branches, mingled with bitter-sweet or moun- 

0 
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| tain-ash berries to brighter: the sombre brown, | 

will be used in every advantageous place—be- | 
; tween windows, over entrances, and the 
chandelier frames will be hid from sight by 

their garniture of curled shavings, asparagus 
ferns and scarlet berries. 

The groom and his bride—she attired in a 
wood-brown silk and wearing yellow chrysan- 
themums—will receive standing before a screen 
made of curled shavings, ferns, branches and 


berries, the mantle behind this holding a moss > 

bank filled with ferns, and on the surface of 1G h I] lp 

the mirror will be glued large figures, **]897 t e é 0 
who hasn't 


Davidson's ADJUSTABLE 
WATER-BOTTLE 


—1902,’’ made of twigs and berries. 

As the dining-room is too small to admit 
the arrangement of the tables, the back parlor 
will be used. This room will be devoid of 
decoration excepting growing ferns in jardi- 
nieres simulating logs, which will be arranged 
to the best advantage. A large square table 
1s to be placed in the centre of the room, the | 
smaller ones, each seating two people, are | 


S ~ > »- Sy = : : S 4 
: S ranged about. ; Vv 
2-quart Size. $1.25 ostpaid The chandelier here will correspond in : \ 
trimming with the one in the receiving-room, { / A Af 


A face pillow, abdominal bag, foot warmer— s . 
can be quickly and firmly fastened to any part except that the berries will be omitted and 


said 





pe ee agen, Ms — beenrere pe the each electric-light bulb will be encircled by 
raga Moro oe oe a large yellow paper chrysanthemum, From q dy Don’t miss a snap like this. 
to do without. the centre of this to the four corners, heavy Z y 
SOLD BY DEALERS—or sent to any address wrapping twine will be stretched and this i Everybody 1s eating these 
tend ying yang of price, $1.25 tor concealed by curled shavings and asparagus N s ic little ginger snaps. 
; vine, scarlet and yellow chrysanthemums \ f) ay sited 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. tucked in at intervals, } Y SN lad a 5c 
Dept. C. A large sqyare of Renaissance lace will oc- af 
19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. cupy the centre of the table. On this is in the In-er-seal Package. 
placed a mound of the chrysanthemums, sup- , - ' 
porting a pair of wooden shoes filled with : 
RL dy Say Zu Zu 





moss and foliage. 

Wooden plates, piggins, tubs and buckets f 
; will come in play for bon-bons, cakes, relishes ‘ iy x\ ANY 
| aud salted nutmeats. The substantials are to : eS See Sere 
| be served directly from the kitchen. 
Kach guest’s place will be designated at 





Oxydonor | 
Trade-mark Registered 
Absorbing Oxygen is ab- 4 



























































sorbing health. Oxydonor ‘ 
causes this absorption, In- the tables by a small molding-board with 
a, ‘sian miniature rolling-pin attached by scarlet and 
Me nee yellow ribbons—the name of the guest writ- 
charge of t ction ‘or which ° 
Nalare: inlenea\ thea... No\ yall; ten in bronze on the pin, the host and host- 
hls, aoe Mavave oe ess’s names, with wedding dates, appearing 
, a 2 
a Nature’s way. upwomnts on the board. 
heumatism, Neuralgia, and al in nl a g . ‘ 2c 
other diseases are quickly subdued No cloth is to be used on any of the tables, 
ait Gives out of the system by as the wooden idea can be carried out better sree 
jonor. . . 
er ii ica teas by having them uncovered. 9 
.F s \ : : 
of Faculty State Normal Schoo, Mach cover consists of a wooden fork, Bausch Re: mb Lenses and Shutters 
os Angeles, Calif., writes: “Il have F se - P ‘ * Oo 
used Oxydonor at various times for spoon and mug, of Swiss manufacture, and M2” SOLD ROUND THE WORLD 
pe yam we. tan ae ot will serve as souvenirs for the guests; wooden 
to me in attacks of Nerv a . 
ana and (tickeetac plates (such as can be purchased for a few 
colt pee, Sloret ot coe & cents a dozen) to complete the outfit. 
ishers, G ing, ‘ 
dein, Ge. cee “hee ae Cold roast fowl will be served on wooden | ff 7 
er a tess ee Lo seap i esemanes! trenchers, garnished with watercress or pars- * 
sev rin; ure! y . ° 
G iNier wali oan Sy “ue Has trouble disappeared. ley ; the sandwiches on bread-trays. NOTICE! they —— of bear ape meses at - ome Rausch VLomb Optical Ca 
5 1 ~ . * competent judges to awarded for the best photographs made wi 
of Tecate Weamion, ome, te cot ae Small wooden shoes, lined with lace paper, Basset & r pen Lenses and Shutters submitted for judgment on or ROCHESTER, N.Y 
matism, and it has never failed to cure. }a scene from Holland painted on each side before January 1, 1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak, pai 
’ 
One Oxydonor wil! serve the whole family and last a life- holding choice bon-bons, will be carried home Premo. Poco and other hand cameras with B. & L. Lenses being provided. who will send full information on requést, 
g 8, é 


time. Beware of dangerous imitations. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 





| by each guest instead of the regulation ‘*wed- 









261 Fifth Ave., New York. 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich ; < ” 
57 State St., Chicago. 2268 St. Catherine St., | ding cake. 
ss Montreal, Can. | As planned, the rest of the menn consisted 





| of cream of corn served in small piggins, sip- 
| pets of toasted bread accompanying it: a salad . 
of celery, pecans and mayonnaise, disposed Mme 
on a lettuce leaf, and two bread-sticks tied a IMPLEX 
with a narrow shaving, on a wooden plate. Se b ii 

Coffee will be served in the wooden mugs . Mm ric cone ype 
and cream and loaf sugar will be furnished - Praises the LAYER 
from wooden buckets. A delicious cranberry , 
sherbet will repose in a small wooden puil, : - HoteL Touraine, 
each set on a lace paper doily on a wooden on ‘ Boston, March 12, 1902. 


plate. / Bs taal . 
& ‘ ae : THEODORE P. Brown, Esq. 
wht ; 8 Dear Sir: I am astounded at the 


—"s of your Simplex Piano 


PERFECT SOUR BREAD o : ; Player. So many similar instruments 
‘ lack elasticity in rendering accompani- 


; t 2 der Annoyed the Doctor. x 4 % ments for the voice. It seems to me 
' . ? = “S- d while this is more easily manipulated 
00 Ow If you get right down to the bottom of \ ; physically, its possibilities are greater 

a, than any other. 


your stomach trouble it is wrong tood, and 


the way to correct it is not by drugs but by 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY, | the way to correct it : ths da Pee 
rcetla Crelers bp 


Used by people of refinement A physician in Barron, Wis., writes an in- 
structive letter on this point. He says, ‘‘l 


ury. ¢ / ¥ 
for over a quarter of a cent * | am a practicing physician, 45 years old, and ~~ ape 


about 6 feet in height. When I began using P»» ’ c: —. 


CHEW Grape-Nuts last spring 1 weighed 140 lbs., 
was thin and poor, had a coating on my Possesses Every Requisite for a Perfect- Piano Player 
LEX Simplicity and durability—ease of operation—execution or technique—vontrol of expression-= 
range ot tempo—range of keys. 
RICE, $225 


! tongue and frequently belched wind or gas 
and small pieces of undigested bread or po- 
tatoes which were very sour, in short I had TRAE IANO May be bonght on instalments. Agencies in all principal cities. Send for Catalogue. 


"*" TLAYER THEODORE P. BROWN, Man’fr, 15 May St., Worcester, Mass. 















































THE ORIGINAL acid dyspepsia. 
I consulted a brother physician who advised 


PEPSI N me to eat about four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 


Nuts at the commencement of each meal and 


GU! drink Postum Cereal Coffee. I had been in 1100 
; the habit of drinking coffee for breakfast MAMMOTH CATALOG FREE 
yr dead and tea for dinner and supper. 1 followed : PAGE 
“|| the advice of my brother physician as to The Very Latest Edition for Fall and Winter 
All Others are tmitations | | diet and experienced relief at once. Fresh from the printers and binders, It contains a!l the latest 
hey and atyles for 1908 with prices brought down and revised to 


iy 3} ’ ¥ av Tre = 
Ever since that time I have eaten Grape our of going to press. Itrepresents merchandise valued at over two 
Nuts with sweet milk or cream each morn- million dollars, quotes lowest wholesale prices on everything that 


F NE S S c U R E D ing for breakfast and 1 now weigh 155 lbs on ent, wear or une; tells exactly what storekeepers pay for goods 
DEA and am no more troubled with sour stomach. 


fore adding their protit and enables you to buy your goods in any 
uantity, no matter how small, at the same price they pay for tneirs. 
Deafness is incurabie till the cause Asses * - t is 8x10 inches in size, 2 inches thick, and contains 11006 pages 
is removed. Theretore Ear Drums and other artificial 1 am very fond of Postum Food Coffee and devoted to illustrations and descriptions of over 100,000 articles, in- 
aids never cure. 95 per —_ yw rg of gee ‘| attribute my relief as much to that as | do 
‘atarrh cannot exis is 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Oo to Grape-Nuts. 
























cluding perenne Furnishing Goods, Boote and Shoes, Dry 
o 
under the use of “Actina,”’ nobody need be Deaf where 


a roceries, Drugs, Crockery, Hardware, Jeweiry, 
Stoves, Saddles, Harne Buggies, Cutters, Sewing achines, 
the Actina Pocket Battery is ys a you — Often when I am called out in the night to 
2 i i “ . 
ing @ cure? Then investigate ““Actina rite today! | see a patient and on my return home I feel 


Organs, Pianos, Violina, Guitars, ete., Guna, Revolvers, Sporting 
Goods, Cameras, Photographic Goods, Booka, Furniture, House- 
a ~ Bart hold Goods, Painta, Agricultural Implements, Carpet Rugs and 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of : ! ! ' 
Disease, Free. tired and hungry, I eat the usual quantity of 
New York & London Electric Ass'n, Dept. 20 D, Kansas City, Moe} | Grane.Nuts before going to bed and then sleep 
soundly all night.’’ Name given by Postum 


everything needed from day to day. It explains our methods, in- 
structs you how to sph and gives freight, mail, and express rates 
Parker’s Hair Balsam] | Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


to all points. The catalog is a great Dictionary of Economy and mer 
4 | chandise guide, a wonderful authority on values,a veritable mine of 
merchandise information, and willsave you many dollars on the goods 
you buy from day to day. Each catalog coats $1.00 to print and 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. | 760 thattells ali about Magic Lanterns and Stere- 

Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair PAGE “compete to operate them—how much . ie i} |saver, the most complete book of merchandise reference you ever saw 
to its Youthful Color. ‘ . t ey, cost—how men with small capital can oll and if you do not think it is worth many times the 15cents,and trouble af 
Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. | | BOOK make moncy with them. Sent free. writing for it, let us know and we will instantly re- OHN M. SMYTH CO. 3: ‘ 

5Uc. and $1.00 at Druggists. McAllister, Mfg.Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. fund your lic. Send for the catalog today. J . Ww 














place in the hands of a customer, yet we make no charge for it. The 
catalog Is free, all we ask is that you send lic in coin <r stamps to pay 
part postage (which alone is about 25c) and we will send you thecataicg 
with all charges paid. If you do not find the book a wonderful money- 
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RADCLIFFE is the 

of the day. Its popu- 

larity increases every month 
because its merits appeal to the great 
masses of sensible women who want 
their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, 
comfortably and economically. It 
has always been easy to get fine 
shoes if you paid a faney price. Rad- 
cliffe Shoes, for the first time, make 
it possible to buy stylish shoes and 
a dollar on every pair, 


sho 


Save 


$2.50 a pair 


Radcliffe Shoes 
They are made in all agtioh 
and leathers and on the Radcliffe 
ot s to fit every normal foot. 
would cost $5.00 a pair if made to 
If your dealer should not have 
Radcliffe Shoes send us his name. We 
will send you a booklet of Radcliffe styles 

and tell you where to buy them. 


Examine a pair of 


yer aly Redellie Uhor inreed 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 


Dept. 14, Boston 











NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


*rotected by Decision of 
Un ted States Court, pasted 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 
ew Booklet Free. 

Auate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 

by the | Department and 

Housefurnishing Stores. 





Miz. Co. 
Chicago 


Latance & Grosjean 
New York, Boston, 























MAPLEWOOD 





NEAR CINCENNATI, OHIO 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 


Addictions. 
Beautifully located in 
from Cincinnati + asily 
surpassed. Exce 
anteed, No it 


thirty miles 
Location un- 


Miami Valley, 
accessible by train. 
uccommodations. re Giuare 
“straint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., 


The “Best” Light 


100 candle power light cost- 
per week. Makes and burns 
Brighterthan electricity or 
and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Ne Odor. Over 100 styles. 
with a match. Every 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 


the 


- 





Dept. 1.5., LEBANON, OHIO. 





is a portable 






acetylene 
Dirt. No Grease. 
Lighted instantly 
lamp warranted. 
THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 


Squal Book froe 


S« bag are raised in 1 month, bring big 











} x rer market Astonishing 

B profits. r women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
spatce ante upital. Here 1s ing worth looking 
given in our Fi BOOK, “How to 





inks Monee With Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
5 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 











THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


GET 


THE GENUINE 











Ceca SW ARISHORNY 











| parts of the country has not in the least disinayed 
modistes whom she has amalgamated into the **Gown- Builders’ 
Miss White has the strength of her convictions and acknowledges her ambition 
the fashion centres of Europe und establish depots in Paris, London, Berlin and 


tu *sinvade”’ 


| 
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AMERICAN FASHIONS TO INVADE EUROPE 


By ELIZABETH A. C. WHITE 








Note.—As organizer and president of the 
convention in New 
The good-natured badinaye 


which the 


yi aphe r’s term. 


Dressmakers® 
York City, Miss White has achieved a distinction as unique as it is interesting. 
*: Dressmakers* 


Protective Association, recently in 
Trust’? met with from the press in all 
Miss White or any of the fifteen thousand 
Union,”’ to use a Jacetious para- 


Vienna, where gowns of American design and American workmanship will bid for the patronage 
| of the world’s most fashionable clientele. 


INCE I made formal announcement at 
our convention that the American 
Dressmakers’ Protective Association 


would this fall open display depots in various 
European cities for the purpose of introducing 
American fashions abroad, I have been del- 


uged with letters of surprise, consternation 
and pity. These letters came from cities 
and towns all over the United States, aud 


they demonstrated very forcibly a truth I 
had long known—that American women are 
phenomenally unconscious of their own vast 
possibilities, 

Making no mention whatever of any of the 
long list of industries and artistic vocations 
for which America and Americans are rapidly 
forging to the front in European markets, it is 


| only necessary to recall that American women 


in Paris, to be the 


the world. 


are acknowledged, even 
best-dressed women in 


Why? 
The naive reason for this, according to the 
| Parisian modiste, is that the Americaine has 


|} a better 


| to wear 


| Frenchwomen? 


form than her European rival and, 
what is still more true, that she knows how 
her clothes. 

But why does she have a better form, and 
why does she have a keener sense of how 
to wear her clothes than Englishwomen or 
The answer is simple enough: 


| the Americaine is the most artistic woman in 


| the world. 


| how 
| knows how to powder her 


She may not kuow how to paint 
teacups or decorate plates, but she knows 
to make the most of her face—she 
nose without giv- 


| ing herself the appearance of emerging from 


| the tour barrel. If she needs a little color 
| in her cheeks or more expression about the 
| eyes, she knows how to attain it without 
making a freak of herself: she is able to do 
this because she is naturally of an artistic 
temperament. The Americaine may not 





know how to carve Cupids out of marble, 
but she does know that she can improve 
the contour of her face by massage and by 
the cultivation of repose of expression. She 
may not model in clay, but she can and does 
know how to mold her own figure into grace 


and beauty. - Why? Because she is an artist, 
and, being such, knows how to walk and 
stand and sit, and she understands the sim- 


ple art of wearing her corsets properly. 

The American woman, as a class, is artistic 
to her tinger-tips. She not only knows how 
to make the most of her face and her figure, 


aud how to wear her corset and her clothes, 
bat she knows how they ought to be made. 


She knows, too, how to make them, 

3eing all these things, the American is the 
coming dressmaker of the world. The next 
five years will see gowns designed and made 
by American modistes as much sought after 
in Paris, Vienna, Berlin and London as for- 
eign gowns are now prized by Americans. 

For a number of years I have made at least 
two or three trips a year to the great capitals 
of Continental Europe, and the deference paid 
by foreign designers and workmen to what 
they seriously term ‘Yankee fashions’’ would 
he rather a revelation to even the most patri- 
otic of our countrymen and countrywomen. 

Take, for instance, the rainy-day skirt or 
the short walking skirt. Why! the American 
woman has made it immensely popular abroad 
—and nine times out of ten the American skirt 
in question had been made, not by the first- 


class tailor who made the best gowns for the 
family, but by the seamstress at home. The 
secret? Because the skirt—the little, short, 
insignificant skirt—was chic, 1t had individu- 
ality, it bore the hall-mark of the wearer. 
But that is merely an example of one of the 
numerous dress ideas which the Parisians 
have copied from us. Sleeves, tichus, skirts, 
bodices and their decorations, designed by 
American women, receive the most sincere 
flattery among Parisians—that is, imitation. 

There is unlimited opportunity just now for 
bright, clever girls and women of artistic per- 
ceptions. So long as there is such a thing as 
dress there will be fashions, fickle and short- 
lived, and the woman who is clever enough to 
devise new ideas in garments of all kinds, from 
a kimona to a dinner-gown, the woman who 
can create fashions--well, the world is hers. 

And American women do have the creative 
gift in a most generous measure. All they 
need is self-confidence, courage and an op- 
portunity of showing what they can do. For 
this purpose our organization was established. 
We have now fifteen thousand members, and 
have raised a capital of twenty-five thousand 
dollars with which our European depots are to 
be established. We expect to send over a large 
corps of our best American dressmakers. They 
will be apportioned among the stations at the 
places named. 

Our depots will be known as the American 
Dressmakers. We shall use only English 
phraseology. We will not be modistes—we 
will be dressmakers. All our workmen and 
workwomen will be Americans. All our de- 
signers will be Americans, and we mean to 
prove to all Europe that Americans are the 
best dressmakers in the world. We expect 
to vie with the very best art in Paris, Vienna 


and Berlin, and, what is more, we expect to 
outstrip them in time. 
Paris fashions, London fashions, Berlin or 


Vienna tashions—what are they? Simply so 
much applied mentality. There is no miracle, 
no mystery, no sleight-of-hand performance 
about fashions, as many people are led to 
believe. Certainly not as regards European 
fashions. They do not even have the merit 
of originality. European fashions are de- 
rived almost exclusively from the portfolios 
of the Directory, or of the reign of Marie 
Antoinette or the First Empire. Some sea- 
sons certain fashions which obtained in one 
of those periods are reproduced faithfully, 
agai’ they are modified, again exaggerated, 
until the whole cycle has been done to death, 
and then they reverse the course and go all 
over il again. 

Now, with our American designers it is differ- 
ent. They do not need any hoary legends, they 
need none of the tarnished splendors of tradi- 
tion to give them ideas for the beautiful, be- 
coming and artistic gowning of the women of 
to-day. The American designers work from 
inspiration, They have but one guide, and 
that is their own artistic perception, which 
is unusually strong. What the American 
designer creates will be a ‘‘ereation’’ in 
every sense of the word, and the American- 
made gown of the near future will be uni- 
versally regarded as ar expression or mani- 
festation in textile of an inspiration executed 
by artists’ fingers, And such accomplishment 
of dressmaking skill is bound to turn topsy- 
turvy the whole fashion world ot Europe. 





THE 


VALUE OF OLD NEWSPAPERS 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT 


F ONE were asked what invention had 
I most tended to lighten woman’s labor, 

one might unhesitatingly answer, **The 
newspaper.’* Not, however, because of the 
valuable information contained therein, but 
simply beeause old paper is a wonderful 
lightener of woman’s work, and newspapers 
are plentiful and cheap. 
three thicknesses of 


For instance, two or 
newspaper laid upon the nicely scrubbed 
kitchen table, when preparing a meal, will 


obviate the necessity for scrubbing it again 
when the clearing up is done. They will 
catch the drops of milk or grease, the specks 


that will fall even with the most careful hand. 
A double thickness spread upon the floor in 
front of the range when cooking is going on 
will serve the same purpose. .t is so easy to 
spill a little—indeed, it is so difficult to avoid 
it—and the frying will ‘‘sputter’’ sometimes 
in spite of you. 


Then for dishwashing—-‘‘Well, I draw the 


line at washing dishes with old newspa- 
pers !’’ interrupts some housekeeper in disgust. 


My dear madam, no one has suggested your 
washing dishes with newspapers; but your 
dishwashing will be a much more dainty 
process if, after you have scraped your dishes 
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SHE'S RIGHT HE'S WRONG 
It’s always so when she wears 


THE “FOUR HUNDRED” 


DUEBER- 
HAMPDEN 
WATCI I o have one of the followi 


Dueber-Hampden High-Grade Movements there would 
be no cause to dispute—they would both be right. 


** ACCURATE 
TO THE 
SECOND” 


“SPECIAL RAILWAY” 23 ayp 21 sEweELs 
*“*NEW RAILWAY” 17 seweELs 
**JOHN HANCOCK” 21 jewexs 





Every Dueber-Hampden Watch is named and the 
name is engraved on the movement. You know what 
you buy and we guarantee 
absolutely every one 
of our watches. 


THE 













CA RE 


WATCH 

A most 
“ntertain- 
g book- 
Will 
sive you 
valuable information 
and save you annoy- 
ance and repair bills. 
We send it with cata- 
logue upon request. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH CO. 
60 SOUTH STREET CANTON, 











OHIO 











PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 






Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“* Pansy” 


| Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rey, C. M. Sheldon 
| Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L, Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT ak poor 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KN 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary W i Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
gr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co 1147 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
























WHEN YOU GO “TO COURT” YOUR 
BEST ADVOCATE IS 


WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates and 
Confections 
Sold everywhere. 





















WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 











COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 


FAY 
TRICYCLES 
and 

INVALID 
CHAIRS 


Their tine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement. 
They are easy of adjustment and beauties in appearance. We 
build them to order to fit exactly the special requirements of each 
user. Write us for full particulars, 

“They are the biggest things of the age for cripples.” —J. J. Las- 
suter, New Bern, N.C. 


Fay Tricycl & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 





















STANIMER 


Our 200-page book ‘‘The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


it you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
iii 8 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 

















ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 











FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
Gray FinisH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
Nine Desicns. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 


NEW YORK 
37 Maiden Lane 











AUTOMOBILES 





Afford the maximum of 
Safety, Reliability, Comfort, Luxury 
Vehicles for all requirements of pleasure or business 


Write for catalogue of \7 different Columbia models 


Electric Vehicle Co. 
Rest te¢ @, Co tt A « 


1oo Broadway 
43-45 Columbus Ave. 
1421 Michigan Ave. 


New York - 
Boston - 
CHICAGO - 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be delightfully 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,”’ which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


























If You Have Talent for 










cut this out and mail 1t 
with your nameand ad- 
dress, and get a free 
Sample Lesson with 
j terms and twenty por- Ws 
ie.itraits of well-knownf 

Vis) newspaper artists and } 
/)) illustrators. 











ATU 
Studio 85 Wor!d Bldg, N.¥. 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a ay- absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live, Send us your address and we will explain the 
busi fully; r ber we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 














As good as we can 


Is the way we make Wall Papers. There 
is satisfaction and profit in it for us, for the 
dealer, and for you. 

Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa, 











best by Test—77 YEARS’ 
LarGEsT Nursery. 





Fruit Boox free. We CASH 
WanT MORE SALESMEN PAY weekiy 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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ready for washing, you first rub them off with 
crumpled newspaper. There will be almost 
nothing to come off in the water. Clean as 
you may scrape them, you cannot pretend to 
get them as clean as if they are rubbed off 
with paper. Rubbing them off in this way 
removes about three-quarters of the terrors 
of dishwashing. 

In preparing vegetables, a little thought 
will enable you a hundred times to use a 
piece of paper where you have hitherto used 
«a pan—which, of course, had to be washed 
and dried, while it was only necessary to 
burn the paper. 

‘‘Nowadays,’’ said a young housekeeper, 
recently, ‘‘when I peel potatoes that have 
been boiled in their jackets I drop the skins 
onto a piece of paper instead of into a pan, 
I found that when they were cold they 
seemed almost glued to the pan, and were 
very hard to soak off. Now I don’t have 
any trouble with them. Whenever I can, I 
make paper take the place of a refuse-dish. 
You would be surprised how I have learned 
to reduce the ntimber of dishes I have around 
when I am preparing a meal, and I’m just as 
clean, if not actually cleaner, than I was in 
the beginning. I don’t have any mussy 
pans sitting around now, and what I do 
use are easier washed, for I wipe out ‘the 
refuse before it has time to dry on, I 
couldn’t keep house without old papers; 
and then [ burn them up under the range, 
throw out the refuse with the ashes, and 
I’m ‘cleaned up’ in short order.”’ 

So much for newspapers in the kitchen. 
They are equally useful in their own way 
in other parts of the house. Windows, if 
cleaned with crumpled newspaper 
paper, for some reason, is decidedly best for 
this purpose) wet moderately with coal-oil 


(1ewWs- 


and then rubbed entirely clear with more 
crumpled paper, will be brighter and keep 
cleaner longer than if cleaned in any other 
way. (The coal-oil running onto the paint 
of the sashes is no detriment in this method 
of cleansing glass, as the fluid itself is a most 
effective paint-cleaner.) 

A woman recently moving into an old- 
fashioned house was distracted by the wide 
cracks between the boards of the floors, 
She wished to stain the floors and put down 
rugs, but in their then condition it was im- 
possible. A brilliant idea occurred to her. 
She made thick, boiled flour paste, and, call- 
ing in a party of her children’s friends, they 
had a grand tearing-up of old newspapers 
It was quite a lark for the young folks, and 
she soon had a large pile of fine bits of news- 
paper. These were thickly stirred into the 
paste—so thickly, in fact, that there was only 
enough paste to moisten them. Then the 
boys of the party, with their stronger fingers 
and by the aid of stout case-knives, stuffed 
the cracks with the moistened paper. In a 
day or two, when entirely dry, the cement 
was as hard as flint and the floor presented 
an even surface, which took the stain most 
satisfactorily. 

As a last suggestion, a young couple going 
to housekeeping on a very limited income were | 
struck with a brilliant idea. They were mat- | 
ting their first litthe home, and they did not 
care to go to the expense of ordinary pad- 
ding. So they went to the office of a daily 
paper and bought so many pounds of back 
issues at an expense of less than one-fourth 
the cost of padding. And the papers were 
all smoothly folded, of course, so as to be 
extremely convenient for handling. 

How that for a stroke of 


genius? 


is economic 





PERVERTED PROVERBS : By Madeline Bridges 


THE FAINT HEART 


THE proverb, ‘‘Faint heart never won 


Fayre ladye,’? once was truth sub- 
lime; 
But changefui Fate new threads hath 
spun— 
And, now, the faint heart is the one 


The lady captures, every time! 


THE 


“‘A WISE head keeps a close mouth’’— 
that’s right; 
And the clever, resourceful man, 
Who hopes for a kiss, with all his might, 
Will keep his mouth, when he says 
**Good-night,”’ 
As close to hers as he can 


WISE HEAD 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


Mrs. M. E. Carter.—Your request is indefinite. 
Do you mean “suburban” relative to Memphis or 
New York? 

H. T. Y.—A Tuxedo coat may be worn on in- 
formal occasions only. It may very properly be 
considered full dress for young boys, however. 


Mrs. J. E. CastperG.—There are anumber of the 
shops you inquire about on Sixth Avenue be- 
tween Forty-second and Forty-fourth Streets. 


E. W. R.—Articles suggesting and offering full 
particulars for the celebration of gold, silver and 
wooden weddings will shortly be published in 
Co.Lier’s WEEKLY. 


Lee WavrA, Bronx.—We are unable to give you 
the full name of the boat-builder concerning whom 
you ask. His place of business, however, is at 
Toms River, N. J.,and he is locally known as 
“Captain.” 

S. Srearist.—You can get all the information 
you desire on the subject by sending a list to the 
Scott Stamp and Coin Company, East Twenty- 
third Street, New York. The coins you mention 
are worth their face value only. 


S. C. B.—Bathing the skin with very hot water 
twice a day and then dusting with a little simple 
powder is a good thing. Also carefully avoid all rich 
foods, oil and fat of any kind. Eat plenty of tresh 
fruit and vegetables, take quiet, regular exercise, 
and bathe regularly. Steaming with hot water 
will occasionally remove the disfigurement you 
speak of, but with care and a little trouble all you 
complain of is easily remedied. 


L. Z.—If you are under twenty-five you are prob- 
ably suffering from acne, a very common skin 
complaint. If what you complain of is accom- 
panied by throbbing and inflammation, be very 
careful about your diet. Certainly avoid all 
sweets, pastries, rich gravies,etc, Take a one- 
grain pill of sulphide of calcium every three or 
four hours, and apply an ointment wy of 

SS Oe ee 1 drachm 

Boracic ointment 1 cunce 


Mrs. H. H.—Electrolysis is the only safe and 
sure cure for superfluous hair. All depilatories 
are more or less harmful, and only remove it for 
the time being, while more often very serious and 
injurious effects follow. Go to some good and 
well-known person who makes a specialty of this 
matter, and, if you find it a little expensive, re- 
member that if it is performed properly, the hair 
will never grow again, there will be no marks 
whatever, and you will be saved much needless 
annoyance and misery. Use no grease, glycerine 
or lotions of any kind. 


Marie Bosquvet.—It sounds as though you were 
losing your hair from weakness and debility. 
Massage the skin of the head gently with the 
finger tips night and morning, and try the follow- 
ing remedy: 

Borax. ... 

Tablesalt ...... 

Tincture of cantharides . 

Rose water,to ...... 
Have your hair cut and singed once a month by 
some good hairdresser, brush well night and 
morning, and look well to your general health. 


1 teaspoonfmal 
44 teaspoonful 
1s ounce 

6 ounces 


Loga.—The causes of loss of hair are so exceed- 
ingly numerous, and differ so much, that it is 
always a very unwise thing to use any sort of 
quack medicine. If the hair which falls out con- 
sists of the longest ones, you have no cause for 


All communications should be addressed : 


**Questions and 


alarm, as in that case the old hairs are simply 
being pushed out by newjones. But if, on carefully 
examining the hairs, you find there are point ones 
among them—that is, hairs which have been un- 
cut—then the matter is serious. Try the following 
remedy: 





Hydrochlorate of quinine. . . 10 grains 
ree ee ee ee 10 grains 
Vaseline 4 drachms 





Mix to an ointment, and rub well into the scalp at 


night. Wash off in the morning with plain soap and | 


hot water in which a tiny piece of common soda has 
been dissolved. Take some good tonic, plenty of 
outdoor exercise, and good, nourishing food. * 


Where can I get an automobile hat and what 
should I get )—JAner. 

Any of the fashionable hatters keep automobile 
hats and hoods for women, and many of the best 
department stores also have them in stock. A 
close-fitting severe hat of straw with nothing about 
it that will catch dust, or an alpine or fore-and-aft 
of felt or of material like the cloak, is the most 
correct and serviceable thing. Full thin silk hoods 
shirred around the back and sides of the hat, cov- 
ering the hair and ears and tying under the chin, 
are mueh used for country riding, but are hot and 
unbecoming. A thin veil crossed in the back, 
brought to the front and tied at one side or under 
the chin, is more popular and is protection enough 
for ordinary occasions, 


Mrs. MATTHEWS.—(1) The flushing and rash you 
speak of are probably caused by indigestion and 
nervousness. The first can often be cured by eat- 
ing all food very slowly, or taking some simple di- 
gestive mixture obtainable at any drugstore. The 
nervousness can be overcome by forgetting one’s 
self and thinking of others; self-consciousness 
will often cause most distressing flushing of the 
face. Try and not think about it. (2) The best 
thing for exterminating cockroaches is to mix 
one part of white powdered sugar with three 
parts of powdered borax. Sprinkle well wherever 
you think the cockroaches are likely to come. Do 
not stop because the majority of them disappear; 
cockroaches are very prolific and breed by thou- 
sands, and the only way to get rid of them entirely 
is to go on with the mixture for some time. 
(When having more than one question, it is better 
to number each one to prevent confusion.) 


I have a blue silk repp dress, made two seasons 
ago, and little worn. The bodice, which is now 
too narrow across the front, has a yoke of Irish 
point lace at back and front. The material under 
the yoke fastens over to one side and is trimmed 
with baby velvet ribbon. It requires letting out 
from neck to waist. I have a good-sized piece of 
the material.—L. H. W. 

Presuming you do not wish to sacrifice your lace 
yoke, I would advise unpicking the fronts and re- 
modelling them on a lining that its now. If you 
have sufficient you might cut new side fronts, 
with either straps or folds to go over the lower 
end of shoulder to lower edge of back yoke. If 
you have not sufficient to cut this, join under the 
folds. This will allow your yoke to be placed for- 
ward to the necessary increase of size. Then 
from the lower edge of the yoke down to the 
waist set in a front of tucked chiffon or soft silk. 
either with a small heading or join it flat, and 
trim the join with the velvet ribbon, which mizht 
also trim the straps. These latter should 
mitred and made to simulate fastening over the 
yoke edge at the back, 
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RE ot a snug, comfortable fit and satistac- 

vet Brand collars, There are no better 

at any price. The Leading Styles for Fall are shown 

herewith. Other shapes illustrated in our book on Coilars 

and Correct Dress, sent FREE on request. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers, or from us by mail, on receipt of price. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. Dept. R TROY, N.Y, 
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BRAND 


HALDON 3 in 
DUNLOE 25-81% ' 
JENNICO 21-416 23-416 
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Spencerian Steel Pens 


They ARE THE BEST in the E:sential qualities of 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
at “Workmanstiin, 


Sample Card (12 Pens), different Patterns, will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CAN 
THE ONLY LAMP. 


WHY t—Made o 
top to bottom by workmen who know how 
Have stood every 


f copper and brass from 





to make g 
climate and given entire 
BUY THE “CANTON” 

BECAUSE Handsomest designed, 
made, lighted, lowest priced, 
Prices reduced one-half, From $2. 
They burn gasoline at a cost of one ce 
for five best, saf 


lamps. 
i faction. 








quickest 





hours, (atv 
known, From 100 to 
Catalogue B, 


Canton Incandescent Light Co §) 
1208 East 4th Street 
Canton, 0. 
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600 candle power 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


IS THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS COME FROM 
THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS NEAR 
GRENOBLE, DAUPHINY, FOR 
THREE CENTURIES; UNEQUALED 
IN EXCELLENCE, UNSURPASSED 
IN QUALITY. IT IS THE AFTER- 
DINNER LIQUEUR OF REFINED 
TASTE. 

At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Sole Agents for United States. 
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SOR SPORISHLY 
“HITS THE SPOT” 


THERE’S REASON IN IT 
Dogs De Not Have Dyspepsia — Science Explains Why 


It may not be of surpassing interest to 
learn that dogs are very seldom troubled 
with indigestion, but the curiosity of science 
by revealing the reason of the dog’s vigor- 
ous digestion will undoubtedly prove of 
great benefit to the thousands of American 
men and women who suffer, year in and 
year out from some form of indigestion. 

Stated in a few words, scientific investiga- 
tion proves, that the gastric juice in the dog’s 
stomach contains six times as much pepsin 
and twice as much hydro-chloric acid as the 
stomach of a man. It is the lack of gastric 
juice, pepsin and Hydro chloric and lactic 
acids that causes so much dyspepsia,-and 
stomach weakness, and science has not been 
slow in supplying the treatment so plainly 
indicated,and the most successful and safest 
remedy ever advanced for the cure of indi- 
gestion is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 
cause they contain the Vegetable and fruit 
acids, pure pepsin, ginger and Golden Seal; 
they supply what every weak stomach lacks. 

They increase the amount of gastric juice, 
they digest the food perfectly. Rest and 
nourishment is Nature’s cure for every dis- 
ease and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure 
dyspepsia because they rest the overworked 
stomach and nourish the body. 

Taken after meals they digest the food 
thoroughly before it has time to ferment, 
sour and poison the blood and nerves. 






SOR LVIRYBODY 


“HITS THE SPOT” 





A GOOD PRACTICE 
lf You Want a Good Appetite and Perfect Digestion 








After each meal dissolve one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth 
and, mingling with the food, they consti- 
tute a perfect digestive, absolutely safe for 
the most sensitive stomach. 

They.digest the food before it has time to 
ferment, thus preventing the formation of 
gas and keeping the blood pure and free 
from the poisonous products of fermented, 
half-digested food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the 
complexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh- 
forming foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only 
remedy designed especially for the cure of 
stomach troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of to-day is the specialist, the 
successful medicine is the medicine pre- 
pared especially for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste 
of good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in 
the state of Michigan alone have been 
cured of indigéstion and dyspepsia by the 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
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“Yankee” rounding the Mark 














“Elmina” finishing—beating “Muriel” by 14 Seconds 











“*Weetamoe,”’ winner of three Cups 


CEOSE OFf THE YACHTING SEASON-THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB FALL REGATTA 


N. Y. Y. C. FALL REGATTA 


In the fall regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club, saled September 11, the 60-foot sloop 
Weetamoe sailed «a remarkable race and demon- 
strated the speediness of her class by winning 
from Yankee and Rainbow. The race was 
Weetamoe against all sloops tor a challenge 
cup, and she won by 25 seconds. In the regular classes, 
Elmina defeated Muriel by 14 seconds, Yankee beat Rain- 
bow 3 minutes 34 seconds, Weetamoe won trom Neola by 
1 minute 47 seconds and from £elin by 23 minutes 24 
seconds. 


ATHLETICS AT TRAVERS ISLAND 


oun = NOTHING quite so wretched in the way ot 
weather, save at the Intercollegiates two years 
ago, ever greeted devotees of track athletics 
us met them on Travers Island upon the occa- 
sion of the twenty-sixth annual championships 
of the A. A. U. on Saturday, September 13. The 
morning was disagreeable enough, but by afternoon the 
sluices had been let loose and the rain came down in such 
sheets as to make the track heavy and the infield a muddy 
pasture land. 

For all that, the crowd witnessed some very good contests, 
interesting and creditable considering the adverse conditions. 
The best performance of all was,that of Wright 
of the New West Side Athletic Club, who en- 
tered the half-mile run in the jumor champion- 
ships and, after getting home first there in 2 
minutes 1 2-5 seconds, went into the semior 
championships in the same distance and there 
defeated no less a person tlian George W. Or- 
ton, to do which he had to run on a heavy 
track, in 1 minute 59 3-5 seconds. 

Another performance that was good was 
that of Grant, but as he is a veteran, and 
thoroughly at home in distance events, this 
was not so remarkable as the work of Wright. 
Grant won the one-mile run in 4 minutes 35 4-5 
seconds, and tollowed it by taking the five-mile 
run, beating out Pierce, the Indian, and Bowen 
of the University of Pennsylvama in 26 min- 
utes 32 4-5 seconds. This race was a race, 
indeed, and the putting out of Pierce by 
Bowen tor second place reminded oue very 
vividly of how a Pennsylvania runner cut 
out Franchot of Yale at the tape in the 
Intercollegiates. Grant, Pierce, Bowen and 
MecVicar stayed together in this race until the last lap, 
at the sound of the bell, MeVicar went to the front, with 
Grant hanging on to him. Pierce started out to over- 
haul them and Bowen followed, but the two leaders came 
into the backstretch still to the -good, Grant swinging in 
his spurt as they came around the bend and_ breaking 
the heart of MeVicar, who commenced to go back rapidly, 
while Pierce, the Indian, with Bowen following, made sail 
after Grant. The veteran had the race safe, and Pierce 
came down with second place practically in his pocket, as 
he supposed. Bowen, however, was not dead yet, and 
just as Pierce was taking his next-to-the-last stride, Bowen 
plunged forward, mpping second place at the very tape from 
the astonished Indian. 

Moulton ran an excellent race in the quarter-mile and showed 
that some of his college mates at New Haven were not far wrong 
when they said that his distance was 440 yards, It will be re- 
membered that at the relay races in Pnladelphia in the spring 
Moulton ran a quarter in a team relay that gave the wise ones 
some idea of his quality at that distance. On Saturday he ran 
on a heavy track in 50 4-5 seconds. 

Moulton had another stiff proposition in the 100-yard dash, 
and one which proved too much for him, for P. J. Walsh got 
home first in 10 seconds—first-class work considering that he 
did not secure a very good start and the track was anything 
but fast. 

Every one was glad to see the veteran George Gray, repre- 
senting the National Club of Térohto, appear once more in his 
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old favorite event, the shot-put. Here he was opposed by that 
sterling performer, Dick Sheldon, and also by Fred Beck, but 
he managed to win with the excellent distance of 46 feet 7 
inches, beating out Sheldon by 1 foot 3 1-2 mches, while 
Beck was over 3 feet shorter than Sheldon. The 120-yard 
hurdle was accounted for by Hatfield in the slow time ot 
17 4-5 seconds. Walsh took the 220-yard run, while Hillman 
secured the low hurdle in 27 seconds. The high jump wasa 
weak performance for such men as Baxter and Serviss, Baxter 
winning with 5 feet 7 1-2 inches, while Serviss tied with Reuss 
at an inch less, Serviss winning the jump-off with the same 
distance as that by which Baxter won the event. Myer Prin- 
stein took the broad jump with 21 teet 5 1-2 mehes, Ander- 
son the pole-vault with 10 feet 9 inches, Flanagan was way 
ahead of Sheridan in the hammer with 151] feet 4 inches, but 
the latter only lost the discus to Henneman by less than 2 
feet.. ‘Desmarteau of Montreal took the 56-pound weight, 
Sheldon getting a third place in this as he did also im the 
discus. : 

In the junior championships, Bohan, a clubmate of Wnght’s, 
took the 100 in 10 2-5 seconds, while Ashley of the Pastimes 
took the 220 in 24 seconds. Hillman accounted for the 220- 
yard hurdle. The mile run was won by Maher and the tive- 
mile by Joyce, Ronane, another West Side man, securing the 
quarter. Connelly took the broad jump, Peters the pole-vault, 
Sheridan the shot, H. Connelly the hammer-throw, McDonough 
the discus and Desmarteau the 56-pound weight. 





Start of the 880-Yard Junior Championship at Iravers Isiand 


OLD-TIME ROWING MEN 


SomE time this fall there 1s contemplated a 
banquet to commemorate the anniversary of 
the first Harvard-Yale race, rowed August 
1852, at Lake Winnepesaukee. Four crews 
were entered in that race—the Harvard boat, 
the Oneida, an eight-oar with coxswain, and three Yale 
boats, the Shawmut, an eight-oar with coxswain, the Undine, 
an eight-oar with coxswain, and the Ailanta, a four-oar. 

The race was brought about in what would seem to the 
critics of amateur sport nowadays a shocking manner. 
That is, it was in the interest of a railroad. The president 
of the road saw an opportunity to make a good thing by 
getting up some feature of interest at the Lake, and the 
railroad offered to pay all:the expenses of the crews to and 
from the Lake and while they were there. 

They had an early practice race in the morning and the 
big race in the afternoon. In the trial race the Oneida won by 
some two lengths, the Shawmut being second, the Undine third 
and the Aflania last. In the,afternoon the Oneida repeated 
her victory, winning by some four lengths over the Shawmut. 

The men who sat in those boats made names for themselves 
later, one-third of them being in the Civil War and two at 
least being killed in that war. 

In the Atlanta were Alfred. P. Rockwell, now generally 
known as Colonel Rockwell of Boston, George A. Kittridge, 
now a prominent Bombay merchant, while as substitute in 


the Undine was Sherman W. Knevals, and rowing in that 
boat were George W. Smalley, the well-known correspond- 
ent, K. J. Phelps, the lawyer, and James M. -Whiton, the 
prominent educator. 

In the Shawmut were Richard Waite of Toledo and Charles 
A. White of New Haven, while in the Oneida was Charles J. 
Paine of Boston, the well-known yachtsman. 


COLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 


At Cambridge the men were called back the 
last week in September and were rushed along in 
their preparation for the first game, which was 
scheduled for the ‘27th. It 1s reported that the 
most likely men were notified ‘to begin their train- 
ing the middle of August, which practicaily gave 
them a month of preparation before being summoned to 
Cambridge. 

Bowditch, who was. expected’ by many-to secure the cap- 
taincy, but who was beaten out by. Kernan when- it came to 
a vote, will probabiy fill his position at end again this season. 
He is an admirable man,-strong, active, and’ with a good deal 
of football judgment. Last year Cutts was easily the most 
mature and muscular man in any of the college lines, and 
his position at tackle rendered him a star, as he led the most 
effective assaults in tackle-back plays and also kicked goals 
for Harvard. He will be greatly missed. Blagden is also 
out of it, but Barnard will probably hold 
his position at guard, and there are three or 
four new men, such as Robinson, Riggs, Sug- 
den and possibly Roberts, who will help out 
with weight’ in ‘the’ middle of the linc. Mat 
thews, the. baseball player, is likely to have 
a chance at left end, but his hght weight 
is against him. Kernan will play half-back, 
Graydon full-black. Then there is MeGrew, 
a first-class all-round athlete and captain of 
the crew, that can put upa rattling good game 
back of the line. Marshall will take care of 
quarter-back, but will have plenty of work 
cut out by ms nvals, Baldwin and Daly. 
Some of last year’s freshmen team will 
make good material, and under Couch Farley 
the prospects seem very good. 
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Princeton will have from last year’s team 
Henry at mght end, DeWitt at right tackle or 
behind the line, Dana at right guard and Cap 
tain Davis at left end; behind the line, Free 
man at quarter, McClave and Stevens at half- 
back, with Pearson and Foulke as further 
candidates for the place, and Underlnll as full-back. It will 
be necessary to fill Pell’s place at left tackle, Mills’s at 
left guard and Fisher’s at centre. There is a suggestion 
that Fisher might return, and that would strengthen the 
middle of the line very materially. 

At Lafayette, “‘Dave’’ Fultz, the old Brown player, has 
been secured as coach, and it is fair to say that a great deal 
is expected of him. His experience since leaving college has 
been along the baseball and football Jine, and it is believed 
that he will bring Lafayette up to her former position as a 
dangerous rival to any of the big teams. 

At New Haven, some thirty men appeared the middle of 
September and were at once looked over and set at general 
work previous to lining up. The old men who are back from 
last year are, behind the line, Chadwick, Wilhelmi, and, m 
the line, Goss and Hamlin, candidates for guard and tackle, 
Holt centre, Hogan tackle and Glass guard. The latter, it 
will be remembered, was withdrawn last year owing to the 
one year-residence rule, 

In the hne, Johnson, a substitute guard last year, is 
counted upon, as well as Coffin and Neal as ends, Bissell 
and Weeks as tackles; also Owsley, Rogers, Daley, Gross, 
Ward and Vanderpool behind the line. Rockwell is also a 
candidate for quarter. The new men spoken well of are 
Shevlin of Hill School, tackle, and Bowman, full-back, of 
the same school; also Kinney and Boucher, the Andover 
guards. A hne on the work of the men cannot yet Le 
obtained. 
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A Locomobile for | 


The biggest bargain in Automobiles. 
machine which can be used long and successfully on country 
Very strong/y constructed and fitted with many 
important improvements and conveniences. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The only low-priced 





{f NEW YORK: 
LONDON: 39 Sussex Place, So. Kensington 
{ CHICAGO: 
| BOSTON: 332 Boylston Street 

| PHILADELPHIA: 249 N. Broad Street 
1622 Market Street (Locomobile Co. of the Pacific) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Some desirable territory at present unoccupied. 


Agencies in all large cities. 
ence should be addressed to New York office or nearest branch office. 





7 East 42d Street 
1354 Michigan Avenue 


Agency correspond- 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 


' he 
and 
EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR 
FINEST HIGHLAND 


GREATEST AGE 


Frederick Glassup, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK 








Bank of Middletown, 
hat manufacturers, and make 
lowing offer to introduce these 





MEN’S HAT No, 1 
women’s, and boys’ hats in every town 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix, in the United States. 


If vou sell six of these hats forus we 
send you one for yourself free. If 
you sell 12 you can have a $1 hat or 
» 50-cent hats free 
a $2 hat, two $1 hats, or 
four 50- cent hats inany sizes you wish. 
for yourself immediately. 
As soon as your friends see it, it will 
be easy for you to sell them. 





BOY’S HAT No. 3 


A 50-CENT HAT FOR MAN OR BOY. 


Any of these hats sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 50 cents, cash, postal order, 
Money back if hat 1s not 


We refer to the First 
ie 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Colors: 


other lines of men’s, 


If vou sell 24 


BOY’S HAT No. 4 


Send tor 
In soft, rough finish. 





Black, 
Brown, Maple, steel, aud learl. 





Colors: 
Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 48 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y 





THE **SUN’’ OUTSHINES THEM ALL 
) d 10 per cent. hydro-cerbon gas—costs but little 
Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
fe me, », hall or business. 
Write For Our Liberal Terms To Agents 
supply depots in all the larger cities. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


(Licensee ot the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 





‘INCANDESCEN 


LICHT 












Box 602, CANTON, O. 
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AMERICAN FOX AND 
DRAG HUNTING 


"Tisense is probably more inaccurate non- 
sense printed about hunting in this 
country than of any other phase of 
sport. 

Fox-hunting pure and simple does not exist 
to any extent in the North, and only sporadie- 
ally in the South. It, however, has a very 
bright future. Where practiced, it is far 
above the English type of sport, for the 
reason that the Knglish fox is more or less 
a domesticated animal, reared in only a semi- 
wild state, protected and cared for, almost 
fed; and, when chased, earths are stopped 
and, not having to range widely for food, it 
is simply a matter of endurance. But the 
American fox is an outlaw from birth. His 
jaws are against every creeping and feath- 
ered thing; every farmer is waiting for his 
chance to shoot or trap him; his average 
range for food covers not less than a forty- 
mile radius, every inch of which he knows. 

The Meadowbrook Club of Westbury, L. I., 
is easily the leading institution of this country, 
with horses and hounds equal,to any in. the’ 
world, its fearless men and women riders bear- 
ing comparison with those of any other coun- 
try. As to the line negotiated, Sir Bache 
Cunard, visiting here some, years ago, said 
the Meadowbrook country was the hardest 
he had ever ridden over. As to falls, the 
percentage is ridiculously small, not per- 
ceptibly more than occur to a corresponding 
number of’ riders who regularly ride in the 
parks. This ‘statement is indorsed by the 
records of the clubs. The drag is worked by 
the carrying of a scented stick, which, used 
in walking, lays. a scent wherever the pedes- 
trian travels. The ‘‘meets’’ are arranged by 
‘“*fixtures,’’ as in England, the dates of which 
are circulated privately among the club mem- 
bers. The hounds, as stated before, are geuu- 
ine American products, founded ou the packs 
imported from Ireland by F. Gray Griswold in 
1874, and by A. Belmont Purdy in 1880, when 
the club was. definitely founded. From these, 
by no hard-and-fast established system, but by 
intelligent care’ and selection, with due en- 
trance of new and distinet foreign and native 
stocks, the preseut distinctive American hound 
was evolved. 

The country of the Meadowbrook virtually 
covers Nassau County, and consists mainly of 
the finest inclosed grass lands. That is the 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Chareoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; 1t is nota drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and earries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odot- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
| complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
| acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 
| It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but. probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is 1m Stnart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest. powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 


the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use ot these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the ben- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘*I advise Stuart's Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fitted by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box, at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absotbent Lozenges than in any of the 





AN INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


carries far more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guarantee that. It can 
be bought for so little that every boy in the United 
States can have one, and every man who wants 
pertect watch service should have one. 


Thousandsof well- 
to-do people carr 
an INGERSOLL 
in preference to a 
watch that cost a 
hundred times as 
much, andit meets 
their every require- 
ment, 

You can buy an 
INGERSOLL 
almost anywhere. 
Over 50,000 dealers 
have them, or we 
will mail you one on 
receipt of price, 
BOOKLET FREE. 

Anexquisite repro- 
duction ofthis beauti- 
ful picture in twelve 
colors, 12x 20 inches 
in size, will be given 
away with every IN- 
GERSOLL Watch. 
Ask any dealer for 
particulars, or send 
five cents (nickel) or 
six cts, (stamps) ex- 
tra for mailing in or- 
dering a watcho‘ ns 


Address Dept. 58 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street New York City 





HIS FIRST WATCH. 

















CALIFORNIA 


Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-continent- 
al train, leaving Chicago 8 p. m. 
daily and reaching San Fran- 
cisco in less than 3 days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN wn THE WORLD 


The best of everything 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing -Room, Dining and 
Buffet - Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath.) Telephone. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


Two other fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. 
Special low-rate round -trip 
excursion tickets on sale daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 


UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Tickets from any railway agent 


3 TRAINS DAILY 


REPANS 


There 1s scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not 

benefited by the occasional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


oer oe Leng 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the United States and Can- 
ada. Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. 
Most profitable crop known. Cultivated roots and seeds 
for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage and get our 
complete book telling all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department B JOPLIN, MO. 














from 


$25,000 halt an 








DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


mi 60 Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
Goods delivered 
All sizes, styles, 
Catalogue FREE 
For particulars 





week and upwards. 
on first payment. 
designs and makes. 
explains our plan. 
f address 

. ——{ 9THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
126 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Ill, 





in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 








DON’T GO TO THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN or invest in Thunder Mountain stock 
until you know all about it. I will 
send you full reliable information that will cost you 
nothing and may be worth a fortune to you. Address 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER. Spokane, Wash. 




















ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


$25,000 made from one-half acre 
The most valuable crop in the 
world; easily grown throughout 
the ;. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send ic. for postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 


T Wil Teacd 
t OMNIGRAP H Telegraphy 
absolutely correct in the shortest possible 
time at a total cost of four dollars. SRANS- 
Key and Sounder Expert opera 

tor with you all the time Circular free 

THE OMNIGRAPH MFG. CO. Dept. § 39 Cortiandt St.. Now Vork 
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H. & R. SINGLE SHOT GUN 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting 


The cheapest absolutely safe gun, with im- 
provements found heretofore only in the 
highest priced. Perfect in model and con- 
struction. Simplest “take down” gun made. 
Top snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
Your dealer can supply, or we will sell to 
you direct. 

Illustrated Catalog tells about our com- 
plete line—FREE 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








$20.00 for 10 Cents 


Why pay $20.00 
for a course of 
Physical Cul- 
ture (without 
paratus) 
when you can 
obtain the 


*¢Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture’’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. 
It shows you by carefully prepared illustra- 
tions how to develop each and every part of 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent for 
roc. in stamps or silver. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Fully Ripe 


Made from the choicest of selected 
Rye, and distilled under every pre- 
caution, insuring the highest nutrient 
quality 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 






Undergoes __ thor- 
ough ageing before 
it is sold, and in 
this state of fullest 
development it is 
the perfection of 
Rye Whiskey. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because of 
its age and excel- 
lence. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN @SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


hdahtete ir!) ' a 
CAB 

Made of golden oy dll hnish. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made, Sold on approval for $10, 
charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated ange of the famous Dear- 
born Cabinet 


DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - 









OK MAILED FR 
Tells all about Patents and rae to Obtain them. Tal What to + 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts 





Inventors, O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St. ,Wash., D. rs 


Birmingham, Ala. | 
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| ease—when he could secure much quicker 


| which would still be ‘thunters” 
| vernacular, 


| be said that hunters are only just beginning 


| $1,500 each, these to carry light weights up 





| who suffered four years from severe sick 





| stamina—gleaned from the wonderful trotter 


| found that by making Postum according to 


| the weather. 


great drawback to live fox-hunting, and it | 
exists all through the United States, with a 
| few exceptions. We have not here? alternat- 

| ing open and covert, as produced by centuries | 
| of attention to the sport in England. 

The one great drawback to drag-hunting is 
With the exception of about 
three months in the year, the club is. either 
sun-bound or ice-bound. In the hot, steamy 
days the scent will not lie, and in hard weather 
riding is impossible. This is what takes so 
many people South and to Europe. The 
Meadowbrook hunts are from March 10 to | 
April 20, as a rule, and the sport is yearly 
becoming more’ popular. 

The hounds are big, rangy fellows, with 
good carriage, lots of bone, straight legs and 
correct marking, and while the English 
hound of- corresponding type has equal 
speed for a matter of six miles right on 
end, it has not the American hound’s en- 
durance, and especially not his fencing quali- 
ties. The latter’s great fault is his nervous- 
ness and inclination to babble at every oppor- 
tunity. Values are about equal at the sales. 

Turning to the hunters, no one must take 
the Horse Show exhibits as any index finger to 
the American hunter, any more than one would 
accept the crippled selling- plater Jack Point, 
winner in the thoroughbred class of 1901 at 
Madison Square Garden, as typical of the 
mighty type which includes Ethelbert, Ben 
Halliday, Nasturtium, Blue Girl, Hanover, or 
a score of giants of the past. The American | 
hunter is not exhibited. Nevertheless, he is | 
a magnificent animal, very valuable both from | 
the breeding and the stud view, and also from | 
the possibility and capability of performance | 
standpoint. In fact, to-day the American | 
hunter is selling well in England, with a | 
steadily increasing demand. 

The requisition of the drag is for a well-bred 
horse having the speed of the steeplechaser, 
with increased stamina, and much better and 
more reliable qualities as a jumper. The 
steeplechaser proper gets but a poor show- 
ing in this particular, as the average jockey 
cross-country has but little idea—as shown 
by his work—of helping a horse over fences. 

Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, the Master of Fox- 








| hounds of the Meadowbrook Club, takes the | 


stand that the ideal hunter is a half- breed | 
horse—not simply what is generally under- 
stood by the ‘term ‘‘half-breed,’’ but a horse 
which for two or three generations has a 
clear strain of blood of thoroughbred type, 
and at the third or fourth is crossed with a 
high-class trotter whose pedigree shall be 
clear to Messenger, the mighty English thor- 
oughbred who may be said to have founded 
the equally mighty trotting stock of this 
country, admittedly unequalled in the world. 

This means time and money without stint, 
practically establishing a new breed, but one 
with magnificent qualities; with the speed of 
the high-class thoroughbred at any distance 
from six furlongs to six miles, and with 


—to sustain it when called upon. 

That this is no idle theory he has already 
demonstrated. This can only be worked out 
by a wealthy hunting enthusiast, as no breeder 
proper would give the time—capital in his 





results from the direct thoroughbred stock, 
in the trade | 
Mr. Ellis recently gave $500 for 

a yearling colt on the farm, Although it may | 


to have real value in this country, it is not | 
saying that only now are valuable horses ex- 
isting here; but as a type of what the Meadow- 
brook has may be taken those personally valued 
—not by their owners—at $2,000, $3,000, 
$3,500, and a matter of 127 which recently 
were sold in scattered lots at an average of 
WILFRED P. 


to 165 pounds, POND. 





FOOD 


A CAT’S INTELLIGENCE 


Dumb Animals can Scent Danger. 





A cat will refuse to drink coffee but will 
drink and thrive on Postum Food Coffee. 

Mrs. Alice Gould of Maywood, IIl., says, 
“Coffee drinking made me very much run 
down, thin and nervous and [ thought I 
should have to give up my work. 

I was induced to try Postum by a friend 


headaches’ lasting for several days at a time, 
who said that since using Postum Coffee she 
had been entirely free from an attack. I 


| directions it was equal to coffee in flavor. 

It is now six months since I began drink- 
ing Postum and I have gained 18 pounds in 
weight. It has built me up and I feel like 
a new person, 

We all drink it now, even to the eat, who 
is the pet of the family, and it is funny to 
see him drink his bowl of Postum Food 
Coffee every morning. We often try to get 
him to drink coffee but he has the good 
sense to refuse it.” 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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“French” Carriages 


Today we present for your delectation 
the series of our half century experi- 
ence. Each example has traits of its 
own found in no other make; each 
design is a revelation in art, in indus- 
try, while the perfection of each con- 
ception gives character, utility and 
permanence to your selection, 

Our catalogue gives a brief synopsis 
of many distinct models,—now awaits 
your request, Carriages built to suit. 

When shall we hear from you? 


The French Carriage Co. 


FERDINAND F, FRENCH 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors, 83-85 S 
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OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 


IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 
dollar invested in these shares will 
return you regular, handsome, dividends. 


MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 





‘ co eget tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 

Members N. Y. C Stock Exchange. ordinary mining proposition. Shares now selling 

66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK at ground-floor price. Bank References. 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 


512 Marquette Building 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free ou application. 


CHICAGO 























“Ss SS 


J.H.WYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family a/ once---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future----if 
you live---- avd about 19 cents aday » ill pay for 
an Endowment tor $1,000---- 30 dollars a day 
for $ 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, for $10,000, 1aken out twenty years 


ago: 
Cash $14,934 0° 


This is a return of all premiums paid,with 


$5,140 .©% in addition, to say nothing of the 


twenty years protection of assurance. 


for men snergy and character to act as representatives 


M“Vacancies in every State 
‘ J ppl» to G \GE i 4 


Vice President 


&) Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCICTY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24. 
: Please send me information regarding an Endowment 


years of age. 


A AATOSS..cccccccccccscccccccedncccosccsecccee Seibeinsesdisadetiesetens 








Eight Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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Not Only a Help in Your Present Position, 
But Helps You to a Better Position 
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>» VERTISING dt S—: sone < Bret: VEEKAS ovetisns Ee Seeded Cece 
This Group of Advertisements Means Success 


They represent chances that have been taken advantage of during the past five years by hundreds of ambitious men and women. They mean 
broader commercial training for you—better conditions—increased salary—more business ability—brighter prospects—larger usefulness. Read 


them. They appeal to you directly. How are you situated? Have you qualified yourself for any good opportunity that may present itself. 


Are you advancing? Are you satisfied ? 





oug! 





Hundreds of our employed graduates, now earning from $25.00 to $100.00 per week with some of the best and biggest houses in the country, testify to the gg of our practical 
and thorough system of TEACHING ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING BY MAIL. There is a crying demand for capable advertisement writers by corporations, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
publishers, etc. 

Ve have proven results to the fullest satisfaction of our students. No better evidence necessary. Advertisement writing to-day represents a knowledge that makes every man 
and woman more useful and more valuable in the field of honorable endeavor. 

Now is your opportunity. 





Advertising is the new, broader education, and unless you possess this modern factor of success you are decidedly handicapped. We respectfully urge 
that you write at once for our large 64-page prospectus mailed free on request. 


FREE!!! To Page-Davis Students FREE!!! 


“FOWLER’S PUBLICITY,” THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD 


Given away absolutely free with a full paid enrollment in this, the original and most substantial institution of its kind in the world. 
“* Fowler’s Publicity ’ covers the entire world of publicity. of forms for Advertising, Lithographing and Printing. : Page-Davis Co. ies ’ 
**Fowler’s Publicity” is to the world of advertising what the ‘** Fowler’s Publicity ’’ weighs ten pounds and is three inches thick. “* Fowler’s Publicity ” is $15 to non-students, AND CAN BE SECURED 
Dictionary is to the English language. _ _ ‘*Fowler’s Publicity” is printed on high-grade paper and bound ONLY THROUGH PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL. 
** Fowler’s Publicity ’’ has 1016 extra large pages. in superior Buckram. his famous work is spoken of in glowing terms by the following 


»wler’s Publicity '’ contains 10,000 money-making ideas. ‘“‘Fowler’s Publicity’ is without doubt the greatest, positively the papers: 
** Fowler’s Publicity ’’ comprises over 200 departments. 








‘ most practical and complete work of its kind ever published. New York Herald, Boston Herald, Munsey’s Magazine, Chicago 
** Fowler’s Publicity ’’ embraces the experiences of 250 successful “Fowler’s Publicity"? is worth $100 to any ambitious man or 
merchants. 


Post, Washington Star, Inland Printer, Baltimore American, Min- 
neapolis Tribune, London Iron Mongery, Philadelphia Record, 
San Francisco Examiner, Toronto Globe, and a host of others. 


woman, but it is free to our students only. . | 
** Fowler’s Publicity” is now owned and controlled exclusively by 
In all the world of instruction, there is no other offer like this, a $15 book absolutely free to Page-Davis students. 


** Fowier’s Publicity’ has over 200 engravings and illustrations 





Send for our large prospectus—it tells it all—It is free. 


Notice to Empleyers: “| PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


competent advertisement writers are requested to communicate 





with us. We have placed successful ad-writers and ad-managers Address Either Office 


A date ia ininepetentn: abe Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Suite 1519, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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